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POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

■  '-0-— - 

THE  INDIREOT  CLAIMS. 

Whatever  may  be  the  end  of  the  Alabama  difficulty, 
the  character  and  position  of  the  Government  have  been 
strengthened  by  the  business-like  explanations  offered  to 
Parliament  last  Monday  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord 
Granville.  Lord  Bassell  declared  that  his  long- talked 
of  vote  of  censure  shall  be  trotted  out  again  and  again 
as  soon  as  the  holidays  are  over;  and  we  can  well 
believe  that  he  will  lose  no  opportunity  of  saying  nasty 
things  against  the  Whig  Administration  that  has  con¬ 
trived  to  exist  without  him,  and  against  the  American 
people,  who,  whatever  vices  they  may  be  afflicted  with, 
are  quite  free  from  any  taint  of  Whiggism.  But  the 
Government  has  little  to  fear  from  him  if  it  maintains 
the  dignified  ground  that  it  has  now  taken  in  public, 
and  t^t,  it  assures  us,  it  has  held  all  along  in  private. 
We  have  yet  to  learn  whether  the  Commissionei’s  who 
negotiated  the  Treaty  of  Washington  and  the  Cabinet 
that  confirmed  the  negotiation  acted  with  reasonable 
prudence,  or,  by  their  culpable  heedlessness,  gave  any 
fair  excuse  for  the  revival  of  the  Alabama  claims ;  and 
though  Lord  Granville’s  plea,  that  he  had  too  severe  an 
attack  of  gout  to  attend  to  business  just  then,  may  be 
sufficient  in  his  own  case,  we  want  some  further  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  Government's  failure  to  see  that  the 
Alabama  claims  were  incorporated  in  the  American  case 
before  the  fact  was  notified  to  it  by  the  newspapers. 
But,  for  the  rest,  Mr  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  done  as  well  as  they  could  be  expected  to 
do.  While  steadily  insisting  that,  if  any  award  were 
made  against  England  by  the  Geneva  arbitration  in 
respect  of  the  claims  for  consequential  damages,  Eng¬ 
land  would  never  submit  to  it,  and  that  therefore  she 
comd  not  consent  to  the  question  being  discussed  at  all 
at  Geneva,  it  seems  that  they  have  acted  with  firmness 
and  m  a  conciliatory  spirit. 

It  would  only  have  been  right,  in  any  case,  that  such 
t  conciliatory  spirit  should  be  shown ;  but  this  was  spe¬ 
cial  y  mcumbent  seeing  that,  however  much  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Government  may  be  in  the  wrong,  the  English 

altogether  in  the  right. 
ODody  may  be  very  much  to  blame  in  the  matter ;  but 
e  ought  to  have  seen,  before  it  was  ratified,  that  the 
Treaty  left  no  loophole  for  the  introduction 
®  claims.  Even  Lord  Russell  will  hardly 

nd  that  the  Americans  wilfully  deceived  the  English 
cunningly  devised  a  form  of  treaty 
it  Tftifii  suppress  the  indirect  claims,  while 

to  on  ^  them  just  as  they  were.  We  must  concede 
claim  ^®*Shbours  as  much  honesty  of  intention  as  we 
confna^wf  and,  if  we  have  been  parties  to  a 

heln  in  we  are  bound  to  do  all  wo  can  to 


natioTioi  -A  nave  szr^uge  notions  oi 

iu  Thnisi/1  document  that  was  published 

plemAnf.fl*jA*  Timea  as  Lord  Granville's  draught  of  a  sup- 
by  Prftfii^  1  submitted  to  and  apparently  approved 
nient  vii4  n  ^  correct,  the  American  Govern- 

aally  concedes  everything.  When  so  much 


fuss  is  made  over  the  absence  of  bluster  in  our  assertion 
of  the  principle  for  which  we  have  all  along  stood  out, 
we  can  understand  how  hard  it  must  be  for  the  Americans 
to  yield  all  we  ask  them  to  yield,  and  the  tone  in  which 
we  make  onr  request  can  ha^ly  be  too  friendly. 

Whether  President  Grant  is  as  hearty  in  his  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  supplementary  treaty  that  has  been 
proposed  as  Lord  Granville  represented  him  to  be,  or 
whether  the  American  Senate  will  promptly  endorse  his 
concession,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  consider.  It  is 
so  hard  for  a .  great  and  ambitious  nation  like  the 
United  States  to  confess  itself  in  the  wrong,  and  there 
are  so  many  party  reasons  against  retraction  just 
now,  that  we  are  not  sanguine  as  to  the  immediate 
settlement  of  the  question.  But  that  it  will  be  settled 
satisfactorily  before  very  long  we  have  not  much  doubt. 
The  Americans  themselves  are  weary  of  the  business. 
They  find  that  they  have  already  said  too  much  about 
the  Alahama  depredations ;  that,  if  they  had  a  just 
complaint  against  England  for  her  culpable  negligence, 
they  have  already  made  out  of  it  as  much  political  capital 
as  was  to  be  made,  and  that  any  further  trade  upon  it 
will  only  bring  discredit  upon  themselves.  It  may  be  that 
six  months  ago  the  more  sanguine  of  them  thought  that 
England  would  submit  to  the  consideration  of  these 
claims  by  the  Geneva  arbitrators  ;  and  doubtless  a  majo¬ 
rity  of  the  nation  thought  that  England  would  be  humbled, 
at  any  rate,  by  their  introduction  in  the  case  presented 
to  the  arbitrators.  They  now  see  their  blunder.  There 
can  be  very  few,  indeed,  who  do  not  heartily  regret  the 
presentation  of  the  claims,  and  with  whom  the  only  ques¬ 
tions  are,  in  the  first  place,  how  to  withdraw  from  the 
false  position  that  has  l^n  taken  up  ;  and,  in  the  second 
place— or  perhaps  this  is  just  now  the  prior  consideration 
— how  to  fix,  or  shake  off,the  blame  attaching  to  the  failure. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  President  Grant  used  these 
indirect  claims  as  an  agent  for  securing  his  re-election  ; 
it  is  still  less  doubtful  that  he  now  finds  in  them  his 
chief  danger  of  defeat.  He,  however,  appears  to  be 
acting  loyally.  He  is  willing  to  draw  back  at  once  if 
the  Senate  will  let  him ;  and  he  will  probably  find  that, 
however  his  presidential  chances  have  been  impaired  by^ 
his  past  conduct,  those  chances  have  most  likelihood  of 
being  revived  by  speedy  and  honourable  action  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  new  treaty  clause  that  has  been  proposed. 
Indeed,  it  is  likely  that,  if  the  Senate  rejects  or  staves 
off  the  clause,  it  will  do  so  mainly  with  the  design  of 
hampering  President  Grant's  proceedings,  though  also 
of  course  in  order  that  each  member  of  the  body  may 
have  more  time  to  see  what  vote  will  best  strengthen  h:8 
own  position  with  his  constituents.  This  is  a  sufficiently 
humiliating  state  of  affairs  for  the  American  Republic, 
and  we  in  England  need  not  wish  to  aggravate  it  by 
throwing  needless  difficulties  in  the  way. 

Assuming,  as  we  venture  to  do,  that,  even  if  there  is 
further  delay  in  the  settlement,  the  Alabama  question 
will  ultimately  be  settled  by  the  virtual  withdrawal  of 
the  indirect  claims,  we  may,  as  a  set-off  to  the  irritations 
and  suspense  of  the  past  four  months,  find  some  conso¬ 
lation  in  the  thought  that  there  will  be  little  risk  of  any 
recurrence  of  such  a  trouble  in  the  future.  It  is  laid 
down  in  the  supplementary  treaty  as  a  principle,  that 
“  claims  growing  out  of  acts  committed  by  particular 
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•vessels  fllle^cd  to  liflve  been  en&bled  to  commit  depre» 
datioDS  on  shipping  of  a  belligerent  by  reason  of  want 
of  due  diligence  in  performance  of  neutral  obligations  ” 
shall  in  future  be  inadmissible.  The  clause  we  have 
quoted  exactly  indicates  the  “  indirect  nature  of 
such  **  indirect  claims.”  The  preposterous  calculations 
that  political  arithmeticians  in  the  United  States  have 
worked  out  to  show  how  much  mischief  England  did  to 
the  States  by  her  carelessness  in  respect  of  the  Alabama^ 
are  no  worse  than  might  be  expected  in  every  case. 
Their  absurdity  has  been  fully  exhibited  by  the  recent 
negociations  and  their  concomitants.  We  may  assure 
ourselves  that  in  future  neutrals  will  be  expected  to 
behave  better  than  England  did  towards  the  United  States, 
or,  if  they  fail,  that  they  will  be  made  to  pay  for  it ; 
but  that  the  claim  for  payment  will  have  to  be  limited 
to  compensation  for  “  direct  ”  damages. 


MR  GLADSTONE’S  COUNTERBLAST. 

The  impecunious  condition  of  King’s  College  has 
given  Mr  Gladstone  an  opportunity  of  appearing  in  his 
old  character  of  the  “  Defender  of  the  Faith.”  If  the 
position  he  now  takes  up  differs  considerably  from  that 
which,  when  a  young  man  fresh  from  college,  he 
gallantly  held,  it  is  because  a  great  change  has  passed 
over  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Forty  years  ago,  it  was 
an  outer  fortress  alone  that  Mr  Gladstone  guarded; 
now  it  is  the  very  citadel  itself  that  is  in  danger.  Then 
the  Church  establishment  was  vindicated  ;  now  it  is  the 
harmony  of  science  and  religion.  We  know  that  in  his 
after  years  wisdom  has,  in  some  things,  come  to  him ; 
and,  by  an  irony  of  fate  not  uncommon  with  politicians, 
it  was  reserved  for  the  man  who  had  demonstrated  the 
divine  basis  of  Church  establishments  to  pull  down  one 
of  the  ugliest  of  them.  We  do  not  anticipate  for  him  a 
like  fate  in  respect  of  his  latest  blast,  unless,  when  he  is 
removed  to  the  bracing  air  of  the  opposition,  he  should 
devote  the  evening  of  his  days  to  demonstrate  the 
harmony  of  true  science  with  true  religion. 

Mr  Gladstone  exaggerates,  we  suspect,  the  progress 
of  disaffection  towards  the  religious  guides  of  our  age. 
Ho  declares  that  of  late  years  a  ”  tearful  change  has 
taken  place.”  It  seems  that  in  drawing-rooms  and 
clubs,”  and  “in  the  very  best  type  and  in  the  best 
bindings/’  and  with  every  other  exaggeration  of  pain, 
books  may  be  found  that  treat  Christianity  as  an 
**  antiquated  superstition.”  Nay,  what  has  inspired  the 
Prime  Minister  with  amazement  and  alarm,  is  the  calm, 
matter-of-fact  way  in  which  writers  speak  of  what 
“men  would  be  liable  to  term  providential  in  a  pre- 
scientific  ago.”  But  Mr  Gladstone  is  not  dismayed.  He 
lifts  his  voice  against  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  the 
drawing-rooms,  and  he — tells  them  that  they  are 
quite  wrong.  We  hardly  know  what  is  the  Premier’s 
title  to  speak  with  authority  on  either  science  or  religion. 
It  was  certainly  not  his  fault,  but  unfortunately  it  is 
now  possible,  as  it  was  forty  years  ago,  to  get  a  double- 
first  at  Oxford  without  the  least  tincture  of  inductive 
science.  That  is  a  great  misfortune,  but  it  does  not  lead 
us  to  expect  much  from  the  Premier  in  the  way  of 
enlightenment.  A  man  who  is  to  reconcile  science  and 
religion  would  be  the  better  for  having  a  reputation  for 
knowledge  of  both  subjects. 

Mr  Gladstone’s  speech  of  Tuesday  last,  at  Willis’s 
Rooms,  was,  as  usual,  enthusiastic,  confident,  eloquent, 
and  vague.  When  ho  ties  himself  down  to  a  rigorous 
study  of  a  subject,  no  one  surpasses  him  in  the  art  of 
investing  the  details  of  his  work  with  a  halo  cf  interest ; 
but  when  out  of  his  depth,  no  man  is  more  the  victim 
of  fluency.  Of  late  years  an  impression  has  gained 
ground  that  what  xVIr  Gladstone  calls  the  “  providential,” 
but  which  is  in  reality  the  “  theological,”  interpretation 
of  nature  is  not  sound.  There  has  been  no  propa- 
gandism.  There  has  been  no  active  society  hiring 
lecturers  and  disseminating  scepticism.  There  has  been 
no  more  vigour  in  the  open  attacks  on  our  theological 
teachers  in  tho  past  few  years  than  in  many  years  before. 
But  a  silent  conviction  has  grown  up,  that  our  religious 


guides  do  not  understand  tho  scientific  acquiait,* ' 
the  age,  and  that  their  teaching  is  inconsistent 
most  solid  and  valuable  parts  of  our  knowledi^e 
essential  basis  of  all  science  is  the  law  of  n  • 
causation.  Every  event  in  the  world  is  the  resak^^^r 
antecedent  events,  and  between  antecedent  and  c  ” 
quent  there  is  a  connection  absolutely  unbroken 
idea  of  irregularity  or  caprice  is  speedily  banished  from  tk 
scientific  mind.  When  the  student  finds  that  all  tie 
ing  irregularity  vanishes,  on  accurate  knowledge 
uniformity  as  certain  and  unalterable  as  the  success'  * 
of  night  and  day  ;  when  he  finds  law  wherever  there^'^ 
knowledge,  and  the  seeming  absence  of  law  only  wher* 
there  is  ignorance,  he  gradually  comes  to  look  on  as.ser- 
tions  of  irregularity  as  the  errors  of  uuinstructed  imaei* 
nation.  Now  all  our  religious  teaching  is  based  upon  * 
different — let  us  meanwhile  refrain  from  saying  incon¬ 
sistent — idea.  We  are  taught  that  the  events  of  the 
world  are  held  in  the  hands  of  a  being  whose  move¬ 
ments  depend  on  our  conduct,  and  may  vary  accordinir 
as  we  please  or  displease  him.  The  pious  farmer  believ^ 
that,  if  he  sins,  his  crops  will  be  drowned  with  rain 
blasted  with  heat,  or  devoured  by  vermin.  The  fond 
mother  thinks  that  her  virtues  may  save  the  life  of  her 
child.  Now  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  principle  of 
science — the  uniformity  of  nature,  such  beliefs  are  neces¬ 
sarily  false.  Be  we  good,  or  be  we  bad,  whether  we 
worship  or  blaspheme,  the  rains  will  descend  and  the  son 
shine  all  the  same ;  and  no  conduct — good  or  bad— can 
have  the  least  possible  effect  on  the  pre-arranged  order 
of  the  world. 

Such  is  the  conviction  that  science  produces  on  its 
votaries,  not  that  the  principle  of  causation  has  jet 
actually  been  proved  throughout  the  whole  of  nature,  for 
if  ever  such  a  consummation  be  reached,  the  task  of 
scientific  discovery  will  be  over;  but  the  knowledge 
already  acquired  in  so  many  and  various  branohes  has 
created  an  irresistible  faith  in  universal  and  unchanging 
order.  It  must  be  manifest  that  such  a  belief  is  ineradi- 
cably  opposed,  we  do  not  say  to  religion,  but  to  much  that 
passes  for  it,  and  to  nearly  all  that  constitutes  religion 
among  the  great  mass  of  people.  -Why,  it  is  only  a  few 
months  ago  that  a  day  of  prayer  was  ordered  on  behalf  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  yet,  if  there  be  anything  in 
science  at  all,  such  prayer  could  no  more  save  his  life 
than  it  could  make  the  sun  rise  or  set  half  an  hour  before 
its  time.  When  the  cholera  came,  the  Scotch  presbyteries 
asked  the  Government  to  appoint  a  day  of  humiliation 
and  prayer,  to  avert  the  plague.  If  science  is  to  b# 
trusted,  they  might  just  as  well  have  prayed  for  the 
tide  to  go  back  instead  of  rising.  We  well  know  that 
when  Presbyterian  women  were  tied  to  poles,  to  await 
death  with  the  flow  of  the  tide,  even  the  intensest 
believer  would  not  have  pray^  that  the  waters 
should  not  rise.  We  pray  only  in  regard  to  events 
whose  issue  is  uncertain,  and  which  we  think  my 
possibly  be  altered.  If  we  were  convinced  that  all  even  s 
are  inevitable,  and  unalterable,  we  should  not  thin  o 
praying,  at  least  not  in  the  way  we  do.  And 
prayer,  accompanied  by  a  belief  in  its  effic^y,  w  re 
would  religion  be  ?  Mr  Gladstone  says  that  if  1* 
any  conflict  between  scientific  men  and  theolo^M,  i 
lies  in  their  promulgating  as  science  that  which  i* 
science,  and  as  religion  that  which  is  not  re 
Upon  this  statesmanlike  utterance,  we  can  only  . 
what  Thackeray  says  of  one  of  Lord  Lytton  s  no 
“Mighty  fine,  but  what  is  the  ^ 

leaves  us  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever,  for  Mr  u 
takes  care  not  to  tell  us  what  is  “  true  science  or 
religion.”  It  is  mere  quackery,  if  it  is  not 
pretend  that  between  religion,  as  it  is  tang 
pulpits,  and  science,  as  it  is  taag*ht  in  our  ^ 

there  is  not  a  diametrical  opposition.  The 
theologians  teaches  them  their  danger.  King  s  .  »’» 

in  the  interest  of  what  it  called  true  re 
rejected  one  of  tho  most  eminent  reli^ous  e 
our  age,  because  he  showed  a  disposition  to  ® 
religious  views  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  o 

If  Mr.  Gladstone  failed  to  show  how  ,  g  not 
religion  could  be  reconciled,  it  was  because  6 
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R  ne  that  at  some  future  day  some  departments  of  nature 
*  ht  be  found  where  the  existence  of  law  was  disproved, 
so  theology  might  be  avenged.  If  that  hope  might 
Lem  too  precarious,  then  he  might  advise  the 
theologians  to  alter  their  teaching,  to  ascribe  a 
different  character  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  to 
change  the  order  and  scope  of  worship.  He  recom¬ 
mended  neither,  and  yet  in  one  only  of  those  two 
wavs  is  any  issue  possible  out  of  the  present  strife. 
Either  the  law  of  universal  causation  must  be  given  up, 
or  else  the  popular  theology  must  undergo  a  profound 

_ a  change  compared  with  which  the  transition 

from  Polytheism  to  Judaism,  or  Judaism  to  Christianity, 
is  insignificant  and  imperceptible.  Science  and  the  rr- 
cognis^  standards  of  religion  are  at  present  in  undis- 
ffuised  hostility;  each  is  based  upon  a  distinct  and 
inconsistent  interpretation  of  nature  ;  and  in  the  struggle 
between  them  one  must  ultimately  perish.  A  religion  in 
harmony  with  science  is  not  impossible,  nay,  some  would 
hold  that  a  religion,  to  be  a  true  religion,  must  be  in 
harmony  with  science  ;  but^  the  popular  theology,  with 
its  fasts  and  thanksgivings,  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with 
scientific  teaching.  The  opinions  and  utterances  of  a 
man  in  Mr  Gladstone’s  position  have  no  influence  in  such 
a  question  as  this  :  to  those  who  have  studied  science, 
they  will  reveal  only  the  antiquR,rian  side  of  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone’s  mind;  to  those  who  are  not  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  science,  they  will  add  nothing  to  their  untaught 
credulity.  Neither  the  Prime  Minister  nor  the  Duke 
of  Somerset  can  settle  such  a  controversy  ;  but  every 
volume  of  science,  every  lecture,  every  discovery,  hastens 
the  end  of  the  conflict. 


ask  the  reader  what  he  candidly  thinks  our  position  in 
the  ivorld  will  be  then,  not  in  remote  ages,  be  it  remeTu- 
bered,  but  within  the  lifetime  of  men  already  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  ?  Face  to  face  with  a  power  of  this  magnitude, 
inheriting  our  own  freedom,  and  with  it  our  own  tradi¬ 
tions  and  our  own  enterprise,  does  he  honestly  believe 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  retain  our  place  among  the 
nations  ?  We  may,  of  course,  along  with  our  colonic^ 
renounce  all  such  ambition,  and  trust  to  cur  usefulness 
as  traders,  so  long  as  our  coal  lasts,  to  be  allowed  to 
play  the  part  of  a  greater  Holland,  or  we  may  forget  our 
old  Imperial  pride,  and  humbly  sue  for  admission  into 
the  Union.  But  if  we  would  hand  down  to  our  children 
the  great  heritage  we  have  received  from  our  fathers,  wo 
must  organise  the  empire  they  built  up  with  so  much 
painful  effort  and  such  heroic  endurance  in  accordanco 
with  the  spirit  of  this  newer  time. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  question,  and  one  that 
we  should  not  lose  sight  of.  The  population  of  tho 
Canadian  Dominion  is  but  little  more  than  a  tenth  of 
that  of  the  United  States.  It  would  clearly,  therefore, 
be  a  mockery  to  bestow  on  it  an  independence  it  could 
not  defend.  The  Canadians  settled  in  America  on  ilii 
faith  of  protection  from  us,  and  shuffle  as  wo  may  wo 
cannot  escape  from  the  obligation.  Nor,  in  truth,  do  wo 
believe  that  the  people  of  England  would  attempt  to 
shuffle.  If  Canada,  whether  it  were  called  dom’nion, 
kingdom,  or  republic,  were  invaded  in  overwhelming 
numbers,  this  country  could  not,  and  would  not  stand 
tamely  by  and  see  it  conquered.  Even  on  tho  most 


. . ar  oi  inaepenaence  closed,  tlie  population 
^  States  is  believed  not  to  have  exceeded 

‘J.UW.OOO.  In  1870  it  was  over  38,000,000.  In  other 
words,  it  had  been  multiplied  thirteen  times  in  ninety 
years.  And  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  when  the 
opens  it  will  be  80,000,000,  probably 
pm*  possibly  100,000,000.  The  great  German 

j’  'o  the  first  flush  of  the  military  tri- 
njvtional  consolidation  of  the  fatherland,  far 
sion  is  actually  assuming  greater  dimen- 

eom*  Hish  emigration,  though  but  small  indeed 

what  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  is  still 
wafpR  appears  to  be  again  increasing.  Nobody,  who 
es  what  is  going  on  around  us,  can  doubt  that  we 


of  trade. 

The  time  is  fast  approaching  when  it  will  be  necessary 
to  look  this  question  in  the  face,  and  resolve  to  settle  it 
in  some  way  practically.  The  relations  between  this 
country  and  Canada,  at  least,  clearly  cannot  be  main¬ 
tained  on  their  present  footing  much  longer.  If  it  was 
possible  to  doubt  this  heretofore,  the  Treaty  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  read  by  the  light  of  the  recent  correspondence  con¬ 
cerning  the  loan  guarantee,  makes  it  now  painfully 
evident.  Although  the  Alabama  dispute  almost 
exclusively  engrossed  our  thoughts  in  this  country,  it 
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would  have  had  to  take  into  account  the  fair  claim 
the  Canadian  members,  certain  that  if  they  did  n^ 
sacrifice  of  those  claims  would  be  urged  in  an  Asse 
whose  lightest  word  would  be  published  to  the  ' 
of  the  earth.  And  the  American  Commissioners 
stinctively  recognising,  from  the  experience  of  their 
country,  the  impossibility  of  such  sacrifice,  wonlc 
have  ventured  to  treat  the  Canadian  claims  so  cavali 


was,  in  reality,  the  least  urgent  and  the  least  dangerous 
part  of  our  differences  w'ith  the  United  States.  The 
differences  arising  out  of  our  connection  with  Canada 
were,  in  truth,  much  more  likely  to  involve  us  in  diffi¬ 
culties,  if  not  in  actual  ho.stilities.  These  differences 
were  of  three  kinds.  There  was  a  dispute  of  old  stand¬ 
ing  about  the  boundary  of  the  Island  of  San  Juan  ; 
there  was  a  claim  on  the  part  of  Canada  for  indemnifi¬ 
cation  on  account  of  the  two  Fenian  raids;  and 
there  was  a  quarrel  about  the  right  of  fishing 
in  Canadian  waters.  The  two  first  might  very  w'dl 
keep,  but  the  latter  was  full  of  peril  to  the  continuance 
of  peace.  It  is  an  acknowledged  principle  of  inter¬ 
national  law  that  every  country  has  exclusive  juris¬ 
diction  over  its  coasts  to  the  extent  of  three  marine  miles 
from  low-water  mark.  The  Americans  maintained  that 
the  coast  line  follows  the  indentations.  The  Canadians 
insisted  that  it  was  to  be  measured  from  headland  to 
headland.  If  the  Canadian  interpretation  prevailed, 
American  fishermen  might  be  excluded  from  the 
Canadian  bays,  that  is,  from  the  only  valuable  fisheries  ; 
and  this  they  refused  to  submit  to.  There  had  been  an 
old  “  Reciprocity  ”  Treaty  settling  the  matter,  but  it  had 
been  denounced  by  President  Lincoln,  and  the  Canadians 
in  their  annoyance  now  insisted  on  their  extreme  right, 
while  the  Americans  as  obstinately  prepared  to  resist  it. 
Under  these  circumstances,  President  Grant  sent  a 
couple  of  vessels  to  look  after  the  interests  of  his  country¬ 
men;  our  own  Government  did  the  same;  and  thus  an 
over-zealous  naval  officer  was  in  a  position  to  plunge 
the  two  countries  at  any  moment  into  war.  To  avert 
the  danger.  Lord  Granville  proposed  to  Mr  Fish  that  a 
Joint- Commission  should  be  appointed  to  settle  the 
dispute.  Out  of  this  proposal  grew  the  Treaty  of 
Washington.  Now  the  Canadians  complain — and  in 
truth  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  that  they  are  wrong — 
that,  whereas  the  Commission  was  originally  proposed 
to  settle  the  fishery  dispute,  it  used  that  and  the  Fenian 
raid  claims  only  as  means  to  arrange  the  Alabama 
<question.  The  Canadians  complain,  in  short,  that  their 
interests  were  disregarded,  and  those  of  this  country 
alone  attended  to.  Now  a  moment’s  consideration  will 
show  us  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  Of  the  five  Com¬ 
missioners  we  sent  out,  four  were  English  men,- only  one  a 
Canadian.  It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  but  the 
four  should  regard  every  point  that  turned  up  from  an 
English  standpoint.  They  were  instructed  by  English 
Ministers,  their  labours  were  hourly  checked  by  tele¬ 
graph  from  England,  and  they  had  to  render  an  account 
of  their  work  to  an  English  Parliament.  How  could 
they  think  of,  how,  indeed,  could  they  know,  the 
interests  or  the  feelings  of  Canada  ?  They  could  not, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  did  not.  While  consenting 
to  submit  to  arbitration  the  liability  of  this  country  on 
account  of  the  depredations  of  the  Alabama  and  her 
sister  cruisers,  they  actually  allowed  the  Americans  to  re- 
j)udiate  all  liability  for  the  Fenian  raids,  and  the  fishery 
clisputethey  settled  by  throwing  openforten  years  both  the 
American  and  Canadian  fisheries,  the  Americans  under¬ 
taking  to  pay  for  the  privilege  a  sum  to  l^e  appraised  by 
a  commission.  This  latter  arrangement,  were  it  only 
permanent,  would  seem  to  us  a  reasonable  one,  but  so 
distasteful  is  it  to  the  Canadian  Parliament,  that,  to 
obtain  its  ratification,  it  has  been  found  necessary  by  our 
Government  to  win  it  over  by  a  guarantee  of  a  loan  of 
2,500,000?.,  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  to  the 
Pacific.  The  motive  of  the  guarantee,  be  it  clearly 
understood,  is  not  to  open  up  to  emigrants  the  rich  corn 
.lands  of  the  Rod  River  country,  nor  yet  to  enable  the 
Canadian  Government  to  do  so  on  favourable  terms. 
For  our  own  part,  if  it  were,  we  should  highly  applaud 
it ;  it  is,  in  plain  English,  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
bribe  to  secure  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of 
Washington.  And,  as  such,  we  know  of  nothing  better 
calculated  to  lower  us  in  our  own  eyes  and  in  those  of 
the  world. 

If  Canada  were  fairly  represented  in  a  Federal  Par¬ 
liament,  it  is  clear  that  all  this  neglect  of  her  interest  in 
the  first  place,  and  bribery  of  her  Legislature  in  the 
second,  would  have  been  avoided.  Our  negotiators 


THE  NEW  JURY  BILL. 

The  Attorney-General  has  replied  to  Mr  Fawcett’s 
taunts  by  introducing  an  unambitious,  but  most  useful 
and  necessary,  measure  of  law  reform.  The  Bill,  which 
has  just  been  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  amending  the  law  relating  to  juries  comes  not  a 
day  too  soon.  Trial  by  jury  is  a  stock  subject  of  consti- 
tutional  oratory ;  we  are  all  proud  of  it,  but  it  is,  like  some 
other  things  of  which  we  are  justly  proud,  sometimes 
a  weariness  to  the  flesh.  The  imperfection  of  the  juiy 
lists,  the  want  of  system  in  the  summonses,  the  capricious 
omission  of  some,  and  the  constant  demands  made  upon 
others,  the  discomfort  of  being  locked  up  without  victuals, 
or  courteously  imprisoned  in  a  hotel,  with  other  incon¬ 
veniences,  have  done  much  to  make  a  summons  to  the 
jury-box  a  terror  to  the  householder.  In  some  cases 
the  evil  had  reached  such  a  height  that  the  poor 
suffering  jurymen,  who  were  constantly  being  called 
away  from  business,  gained  the  courage  of  despair,  and 
defied  the  law  to  do  its  worst.  In  other  cases,  when  they 
obeyed  the  dreaded  summons,  and,  after  loitering  about 
the  court  for  a  day  or  two,  at  last  found  themselves  duly 
empannelled  and  sworn,  with  the  prospect  of  earning 
two  shillings,  and  serving  their  country  by  puzzling  their 
heads  over  a  case  that  counsel  h{^  exorcised  their 
utmost  wits  in  darkening,  they  were  rewarded  with  the 
contempt  of  the  profession  for  the  comical  injustice  ot 
their  verdict.  Between  the  two  fires  of  professional 
criticism  and  domestic  inconvenience,  the  British  jury 
was  rapidly  becoming  so  unpopular  that,  at  no  distant 
day,  it  might  meet,  at  least  in  civil  cases,  with  extinction. 
The  Bill  now  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  bids  fair  to 
remove  the  chief  grievances  of  our  jury  system,  and  to 
renew  the  popularity  of  the  most  ancient  institution  of 
our  law. 

The  most  singular  feature  of  trial  by  jury  in  England 
is  the  requirement  of  unanimity.  This  is  not  inseparable 
from  the  jury  system,  for  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere  a 
majority  is  allowed  to  give  the  verdict.  In  every  other 
instance  in  which  the  opinion  of  men  is  taken,  in  a  com¬ 
mittee,  for  instance,  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
often  decides  points  of  more  importance  than  mo 
Tichborne  case,  we  are  content  with  a  majority ;  and  it 
is  hard  to  see  why  a  different  rule  should  prevaU  m 
regard  to  juries.  The  Attorney-General  has  not 
from  the  old  practice,  although  it  may  be  doubt 
whether  an  innovation  on  the  principle  of  unaniini  y 
would  not  have  been  welcomed  by  the  public. 
old  times,  unanimity  was  compulsorily  enforced.  ® 
jurors  were  locked  up  and  they  were  starved  into 
render.  It  was  a  trial  by  stomach,  as  the  man 
begun  the  case  with  a  hearty  breakfast  was  most  i  e  v 
to  stand  out  longest.  It  was  a  trial  of  endurance,  or 
the  jurors  did  not  agree  before  night,  they  were  loc 
up  in  a  room,  without  fire,  light,  or  beds.  ^  ^  i 

the  law  stopped  short  only  of  positive  methw ;  * 
not  permit  fighting,  which  would  have  been  the 
and  speediest  solution  ;  but  it  exhausted  every  mean 
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««8iTe  torture  to  bring  the  jury  to  one  verdict  if  not 
opinion.  There  have  been  occasions  m  history 
passive  heroism  of  the  highest  stamp  has  been 
J^ked  tmder  this  system.  The  resolution  of  Bushel  to 
hold  out  till  he  was  as  “  thin  as  a  pipe  stalk,”  before  he 
oald  send  Penn  to  prison  for  preaching  in  Grace- 
'church-street,  is  fondly  remembered  by  all  who  treasure 
*n  their  hearts  the  memory  of  the  champions  of  English 
freedom.  But,  notwithstanding  a  few  instances  of 
romantic  resistance,  the  system  of  obtaining  verdicts 
bv  starvation  is  one  that  cannot  be  commended  by 
r^on ;  and  it  has  of  late  years  been  quite  abandoned. 

The  new-fangled  wav  of  discharging  juries  without  a 
verdict  when  they  hold  out  no  hope  of  being  able  to 
arrret*,  ^though  of  course  an  improvement,  rather  shifte 
the  burden  from  the  jurymen  to  the  suitors  than  re¬ 
moves  it  'The  unfortunate  plaintiff,  who  has  perhaps 
exhausted  his  means  and  his  credit  by  a  tot  suit,  finds 
after  all  his  labour  that  he  has  everything  to  do  over 
again,  'fhe  still  more  unfortunate  prisoner  who  has 
been  tried  for  his  life  may  have  the  agony  of  a  thrice  or 
a  four-times  repeated  trial,  if  even  one  of  the  twelve 
jurors  believes  in  his  guilt.  Moreover,  the  practice  of 
discharging  juries  without  a  verdict  seems  to  combine 
in  itself  dl  the  evils  of  the  majority  vote  with  the 
pecaliar  mischiefs  of  unanimity.  The  chief  argument 
for  the  old  English  system  of  forcing  the  jury  to  agree 
is,  that  it  imposes  on  the  majority  the  necessity  of 
thinking,  and  of  bringing  round  the  minority  to  their 
view.  If  they  are  not  compelled  to  agree,  so  it  was  said, 
they  would  have  a  diminished  feeling  of  responsibility, 
they  would  just  decide  according  to  the  uppermost, 
Bnperficial  impression,  whereas  if  they  are  touched  with 
the  rude  but  effective  spur  of  hunger,  they  will  at  least 
try  to  exercise  their  wits.  This  argument  loses  its  whole 
weight  when  juries  are  discharged  after  an  hour  or  two’s 
wrangling.  At  the  same  time  the  suitor  loses  the 
benefit  of  the  majority  vote,  by  which  his  case  would  be 
determined  one  way  or  the  other ;  and  it  must  ever  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  in  law,  it  is  often  more  important 
to  a  suitor  that  his  case  be  decided,  than  how  it  is 
decided. 


The  chief  novelty  of  the  Bill  meets  the  difficulty  we 
have  pointed  out  by  a  different  and,  we  think,  more 
dangerous  innovation.  The  proposal  to  reduce  the 
number  of  the  jury  from  the  honest  dozen  to  the  mystic 
seven,  except  only  in  trials  for  murder,  is  an  expedient 
of  which  the  wisdom  may  be  questioned.  Doubtless,  if 
unanimity  is  retained,  the  fewer  the  jurors,  the  greater  is 
their  chance  of  agreeing  in  a  verdict.  The  smaller 
number  would  also  diminish  the  demand  on  the  time  of 
tradesmen.  But  this  latter  evil  ought  to  be  remedied  by 
the  other  provisions  of  the  Bill.  If  the  jurymen  are 
elected  fairly,  and  all  who  are  liable  are  made  to  serve 
^  the  Bill  requires,  there  would  be  no  complaint 
^  tho  score  of  too  frequent  summonses.  In  choosing 
ween  twelve  and  seven  for  the  number  of  the  jury, 
we  are,  to  some  extent,  left  to  arbitrary  determination. 

^  ^°*^***^y  courts  the  number  has  been  fixed  at  five, 
sm  II  •  are,  in  general,  so  trifling,  that  a 

au  juiy  costs  as  much  as  the  cases  will  bear. 
nni  Z®**  preferring  the  larger  number  is  strong,  if 

manT^^A  Be  content  with  one  jury- 

^  if  not,  why  not  ?  In  Chancery  one  judge 

not  ru  But  wo  should  certainly 

reann  ^  ®nfru6t  the  same  power  to  a  layman.  The 
the  (fi  “^nifest.  The  chief  advantage  of  a  jury  is  in 
®f  character,  experience,  and  prejudice 
angularity  or  caprice  of  one  is 
but  f  1  ^  opposite  qualities  in  another,  the  narrow 
the  ®xperience  of  one  is  supplemented  by 

preiuiT^^'^  useful  experience  of  another,  the 

of  against  the  prejudices 

friendf  it  is  by  this  conflict,  and  the 

hoows^i*  ^*^**-°*^  which  it  gives  rise,  that  the  suitor 
and  Hi  considered  from  various  points  of  view, 

faimi  therefore  entertain  good  hopes  of 

theT^i  there  is  a  conflict  of  testimony,  as  in 

We*  1  *®  .  mo  case,  an  intelligent  jury  carries  more 
t  with  the  public  than  any  single  jnd^e,  how¬ 


ever  eminent.  We  do  not  say  that  there  would  not  bo 
variety  in  a  jury  of  seven,  especially  if  the  admirable 
clause  in  the  Bill  providing  that  two  of  those  shall  bo 
special  jurors  is  passed  ;  but  there  is  manifestly  much 
less  variety  than  among  twelve.  We  do  not  profess  any 
repugnance  to  the  saored  number  of  seven,  nor  do  wo 
contend  that  it  can  be  proved  that  seven  is  too  small  a 
number  to  admit  the  requisite  variety ;  but  there  can  be 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  twelve  were  the  number 
adhered  to,  and  a  majority  of  seven  allowed  to  govern 
the  verdict,  the  case  would  be  more  thoroughly  discussed, 
and  more  exhaustively  considered. 

Some  of  the  more  ridiculous  excrescences  of  our  jury 
system  are  lopped  off  in  the  Attorney- General’s  Bill. 
J urors  are  to  have  permission  to  get  refreshments 
when  locked  up  (of  course  at  their  own  expense), 
and  reasonable  fire  and  light.  A  special  jury  may 
be  demanded  by  either  party  in  every  criminal  case ; 
and  provision  is  made,  if  any  of  the  jurors  turn 
ill,  that,  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  the  remainder 
may  give  the  verdict.  The  judge  is  also  to  havo 
power  to  release  a  jury  in  trials  for  felony,  if  the 
case  is  prolonged  beyond  one  day.  If  those  provisions 
are  adopted,  they  will  prove  of  great  use  in  the  trial  of 
“  the  claimant.”  They  will  enable  the  prosecution  to  try 
him  both  on  the  forgery  and  the  perjury,  and  the  jury 
will  be  allowed  to  separate  every  evening.  The  power 
given  to  the  judge  to  continue  with  those  jurors  who  are 
well  will  prevent  the  accidental  illness  of  one  or  two 
from  rendering  the  trial  abortive.  The  claimant  will 
thus  get  a  thorough  as  well  as  a  fair  trial.  He  has  dis¬ 
covered  more  than  one  weak  point  in  our  judicial  armour, 
and  (/as  est  et  ah  hoste  doceri)  the  Attorney-General 
has  learned  from  him  one  or  two  lessons,  which  he  has 
now  turned  to  excellent  account.  We  need  say  no  more, 
for  the  present,  about  the  details  of  a  Bill  which  is  now 
on  the  threshold  of  a  Select  Committee,  and  which  is  sure 
to  be  subjected  to  the  keen  wits  and  unsparing  criticism 
of  the  numerous  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  in  the 
House. 

THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE  AND  THE  PAPACY. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  new  Empire  of  Germany, 
the  presence  of  grave  dissensions,  proceeding  from  at 
least  partly  religious  causes,  has  been  evident  to  every 
observer  of  the  course  of  events  in  the  Fatherland.  The 
peace  of  Versailles  had  hardly  called  off  the  legions  of 
Von  Moltke  from  the  walls  of  Paris  when  the  voice  of  a 
Dollinger  was  heard  amid  the  academic  cloisters  of 
Munich,  denouncing,  like  another  Luther  or  Wycliffe, 
the  encroachments  of  the  Papacy  and  the  corruptions  of 
Romo.  The  bishops  and  congregations  of  the  Catholic 
world  had  accepted  with  faith  or  docility  the  Vatican 
decrees,  but  there  were  many  men  of  culture  and  enter¬ 
prise  who  had  long  been  accustomed  to  criticise  in  secret 
the  doctrines  they  professed  in  public,  and  with  such 
minds  the  transition  was  easy  from  private  scepticism  to 
public  repudiation.  A  crowd  of  professors  throughout 
the  State  Universities  of  Germany  and  Austria  thronged 
to  the  standard  which  the  hands  of  Dollinger  had  erected. 
A*  Reinkens,  a  Michelis,  a  Von  Schulte,  a  Wollmann, 
and  scores  of  other  eminent  scholars  were  recruited 
to  serve  in  the  ranks  of  the  new.  confederation  which 
German  intelligence  and  German  conscientiousness  were 
exhorted  to  form  against  the  Jesuits  and  the  Curia. 
There  were  but  few  theologians  among  the  dissidents. 
The  theological  professors  in  the  various  seats  of  learning 
displayed  but  little  inclination  to  follow  the  example 
which  their  secular  coadjutors  had  so  readily  obeyed. 
Even  in  Munich,  the  majority  of  the  theological  faculty 
continued  to  observe  an  attitude  of  submission  to 
the  archiepiscopal  mandates,  notwithstanding  the 
defection  of  Dollinger  and  the  pressure  of  the  Bavarian 
Government.  More  than  twenty  priests  were,  however, 
to  be  found  among  the  new  reformers,  and  the  circum¬ 
stance  was  held  to  possess  no  common  degree  of  impor¬ 
tance  in  view  of  the  well-known  forces  at  work  in  the 
bosom  of  Catholic  sacerdotalism.  Naturally,  the  solemn 
excommunication  which  the  reformers  had  launched 
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Church  that  had  fallen  into  error.  Betweei 
stories  the  Government  professed  itself  unable  to 
but  must  meantime  maintain  the  statvs 
continue  to  recognise  Dr  Wollmaun. 
Government  asked  the  Bishop  what  he  m 

excommunicating  a  public  official _ f  “ 

his  capacity  of  religious  instructor,  was  such- 
according  to  the  law  of  Frederick  the  Great,  the 
permission  of  the  legal  authorities,  “ 
that  a  man  must  be  either  wj  ‘ 
was  scouted  as  utterly  inadmissible  and 

latest  despatch  of  Herr  von  T  '  _ _ 

Worship  and  Education,  has  summoned  th^Bisl^oi 
retract  the  excommunication  under  pain  of  the  pena 
prescribed  in  the  aforesaid  statute  of  Fredei^k 
Great. 

It  is  needless  to  state  that  the  spirit  displayed  by 
Government  in  the  Braunsberg  affair,  and  in  a  numi 
similar  affairs  over  the  Empire,  was  calculated  to  exa 
rate  the  Catholics  to  a  high  degree.  Unfortnnuui. 


BoaiBst  the  Church  they  had  denounced  as  degenerate 
and  corrupt  was  returned  with  interest  by  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  dignitaries,  who  felt  themselves  scandalised  by  the 
appearance  of  schism,  and  irritated  by  the  boldness  of 
heresy.  One  after  another,  the  leading  clergymen  who 
Liid  joined  or  initiated  the  Dollingerite  movement  were 
formally  declared  to  have  separated  themselves  from  the 
Church ;  and  if  the  lay  heretics  were  not  distinguished 
hj  the  express  and  public  anathemas  bestowed  upon  the 
clerics,  it  was  understood  that  the  difference  of  the 
ireutuAcnt  solely  proceeded  from  reasons  of  policy. 

Bo  far  the  quarrel  had  been  strictly  religious,  and 
strictly  religious  it  might  have  continued,  adfinerrif 

if  the  Berlin  Cabinet  had  not  believed  that  the  con¬ 
troversy  could  bo  turned  to  account  for  the  purpose  of 
annoying  and  enfeebling  enemies  whom  the  Berlin 
Cabinet  was  particularly  anxious  to  imure  and  mortify. 

►-German  war  have 
the  mind  of  the  ordinary 
Never- 

y  now  be  shrunk  into 
186G  before  1870 ;  and 


^  the  tiro 
h)  decide, 

And  now  the 
.  ^  -ieant  by 

■for  Dr  Wollmann,  i 
•wilhoat, 

...  Bishop  8  nlea. 

ithin  the  Church  or  without, 

i^alck,  Munster  of  Public 


annoying 

The  lurid  memories  of  the  Franco 
eclipsed  all  other  recollections  in 
public,  and  in  effect  a  new  era  began  in  1870 
tbclcss  there  was,  however  it  may 
coiD()arativc  insignificance,  a  year  ' 
if  Sedan  and  Metz  have  justly  dwarfed  out  of  almost  all 
luilitary  importance  such  mere  skirmishes  as  Langensalza 
and  Aschaffenburg,  the  mere  skirmishes  in  question  had 
a  real  significance  which  the  Berlin  Cabinet  has  neither 
forgotten  nor  is  disposed  to  foi  get.  The  German  Par- 
ticularists,  who  may  now  be  called  Federalists  in 
opposition  to  the  ultra-Centralists  of  tlie  Prussianising 
party,  bear  little  love  to  Prussia,  in  spite  of  the  victories 
of  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  Germany  for  the  Germans, 
but  not  Germany  for  the  Prussians,  they  declare  to  be 
tho  summary  of  their  aspirations.  It  is  probable  that, 
as  applied  against  Prince  Bismarck,  this  cry  against  the 
Prussianisation  of  Germany  is  more  plausible  than 
correct.  Tho  great  Prussian  statesman  is  indeed 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  Prussian  organisa¬ 
tion  is  necessary  to  German  unity,  and,  as  German  unity 
has  been  constituted,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  large 
admixture  of  unadulterated  Prussianism  is  indispensable 
for  tho  continued  security  of  the  blood-cemented  struc¬ 
ture.  Outside  of  military  and  administrative  reasons, 
however,  there  is  every  ground  for  believing  that  Prince 
Bismai’ck  is  a  genuine,  though  narrow  German  patriot, 
who  would  not  hesitate  an  instant  to  sacrifice  mere 
Prussian  interests  to  what  he  believed  to  be  the  real 
interests  of  Germany.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  persuade  his 
adversaries  of  this  fact,  and  accordingly  Bismarckism 
continues  to  bo  the  chronic  hete  noire  of  tho  Federalist 
opposition. 

In  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Berlin  Cabinet  is 
placed,  mainly  through  its  glaring  violation  of  those 
jiriuciples  of  nationality  under  which  it  has  led  the  Ger¬ 
man  hosts  to  victory,  the  Federalist  opposition  is  a  thorn 
of  the  most  harassing  description  in  the  side  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  authority.  Hanoveriau  and  southern  Separatists 
and  Polish  Nationalists  form  a  nucleus  in  the  Reichstag 
which  ever  and  anon  threatens  to  seriously  disturb  the 
equanimity  of  the  Government,  and  is  always  aggra¬ 
vating,  even  when  it  cannot  be  dangerous.  It  happens 
that,  with  the  exception  of  tho  Hanoverians,  the  bulk  of 
the  opposition  are  the  representatives  of  Catholic  popu¬ 
lations,  and  tho  opportunity  afforded  by  the  Dollingerite 
protest  was  considered  to  bo  too  good  to  be  lost  by  the 
authorities  w’hom  the  opponents  of  Dollinger  were  so 
)•e^Bistently  provoking.  Some  modern  and  some  ancient 
statutes  were  quickly  pi'essed  into  the  service  of  tho  scheme 
of  the  Government.  By  recent  laws,  every  Prussian  child 
must  receive  the  instruction  of  the  religious  teacher 
of  Lis  particular  creed  in  the  particular  school  he  may 
attend.  In  Braunsberg  Catholic  Academy,  the  religious 
instructor.  Dr.  Wollmann,  had  followed  the  tenets  of 
Dr  Dollinger.  The  Catholic  bishop  of  the  diocese  had 
cxconimuuicated  Dr  Wollmann,  and  had  notified  to  the 
Prussian  Government  that  the  Catholic  children  could  no 
louger  attend  the  instruction  of  an  excommunicated 
priest.  The  Prussian  Government  demurred.  Dr 

olluiann  was  tlie  recognised  teacher  of  religion.  The 
Bishop  then  said  that  Dr  Wollmann  w’as  a  heretic ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  Dr  Wollmann  stated  that  it  was  the 


INDUSTRUL  SCHOOLS. 

The  motion  of  Sir  Charles  Adderley  to  remove  the 
control  and  supervision  of  Industrial  Schools  from  the 
Home  Office  to  the  Education  Department, 
deservedly  rejected  by  the  House  of  Commons,  did  gow 
service  by  raising  a  question  which  cannot  be  broaght 
too  prominently  or  too  frequently  before  the  public 
mind.  The  object  of  the  motion  was  very  plain.  These 
State  nurseries,  as  we  termed  them  on  a  former  occasiou, 
being  under  the  control  of  the  police,  a  certain  amoun 
of  disrepute  attaches  to  them  ;  though  that  this  does  no 
prevent  those  trained  in  them  from  competing  succeed 
fully  for  employment  with  those  who  are  brought  up 
the  expense  of  their  parents  was  clearly  shown  dui^ 
the  debate.  The  stigma,  however,  is  too  much  for  c 
reckless  sentimentalism  of  the  late  Under-^cretary  o 
the  Colonies.  He  wishes  that  these  institutions  sh 
made  respectable.  He  distinctly  affirms  that 
the  State  stands  in  loco  parentis  to  these  childreOi  ^  ® 
it  takes  from  their  neglectful  parents,  the  entire  jus 
tion  for  such  institutions  ceases  and  he  does  this  wi 
a  view  to  enforce  the  obligation  of  'the  State  to  o 
duty  of  father  and  mother  to  those  children 
humbler  classes  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
lectful  parents.”  . 

We  have  not  to  go  very  far  in  order  to  as^R*  ^ 
is  the  qualification  for  admittance  to  these 
boarding-schools.  Sir  Charles  Adderley  himseitac 
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.  that  “  magistrates  often  commit  children  to  reform- 
f  ^3  and  industrial  schools  from  reasons  totally  uncon- 
*  *  A  .eifh  criminality,  and  sometimes  even  almost  trump 
conviction  in  order  to  get  a  child  into  a  good  reform- 
”  This  is  not  only  true,  but  we  have  had  occasion 
Jfcali  attention  to  cases  where  parents  have  brought 
J  charges  against  their  children  so  as  to  get  them 

J^ognlsed  ns  fit  objects  to  become  children  of  tho  State, 
Ia  Tims  rid  themselves  of  the  burthen  of  their  support. 
In  some  towns,  we  are  informed  by  Mr  Melly,  nomina- 
tions  to  those  institutions  are  sought  for  as  objects  of 
honourable  competition.  In  March  last,  a  meeting  was 
held  under  the  presidency  of  the  Lord  Mayor  for  the 
Dorpose  of  getting  up  an  industrial  school  in  connection 
with  the  City.  Sir  John  Bennett  moved  the  resolution 
—“That  one  of  the  chief  means  of  preventing  the 
increase  of  crime,  vagrancy,  and  pauperism  is  to  rescue 
neirlected  children.  ...  and  to  educate  and  train 
them  in  industrious  pursuits  for  a  useful  life.”  This 
resolution  was  carried  unanimously,  the  Lord  Mayor 
rimarking  that  “  he  was  convinced  every  gentleman  in 
the  room  had  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  advantage 
of  establishing  industrial  schools  wherever  they  were 
needed,”  and  proclaiming  the  necessity  “  of  carrying  on 
with  greater  vigilance  and  system  the  work  of  reclaiming 
the  numerous  class  of  children  who  were  to  be  seen  daily 
prowling  about  the  streets.** 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
Intention  with  which  these  schools  were  started,  the 
principle  which  justifies  their  existence  in  the  eyes  of 
their  defenders — a  principle  which  is  beginning  to 
be  fully  carried  out  in  practice — is  that  it  is  a  good 
thing  that  children  found  uncared  for  in  the  streets  or 
elsewhere  should  be  fed,  clothed,  lodged,  educated,  and 
trained  to  an  industnal  pursuit,  at  State  expense.  It 
thus  becomes  necessary  to  ask  what  is  this  wonderful 
“  State,*’  whose  duty  it  is  to  perform  the  functions  of  a 
universal  parent.  It  seems  almost  to  be  thought,  in  a 
confused  sort  of  way,  that  in  addition  to  the  people  of 
this  country  there  is  a  mysterious  and  bountiful  entity 
called  the  State — a  sort  of  huge  milch  cow  ready  to  be 
milked  for  all  sorts  of  purposes.  Witness  the  talk  about 
^‘free  ”  education.  We  need  hardly  say  that  if  educa 
tion  could  really  be  obtained  gratis,  we  should  regard  it 
as  very  desirable  to  get  it  in  that  way.  If  the  requisite 
money  could  be  squeezed  out  of  abstractions,  it  would 
be  very  impolitic  to  resort  to  rates  and  taxes,  or  to  ask 
parents  to  pay.  Bat  as  this  cannot  be  done,  it  is  strange 
that  it  should  not  be  seen  that  the  only  way  in  which 
A  can  be  relieved  from  the  charge  of  educating  his 
children  is  by  imposing  it  on  B.  A  general  contribution 
18  levied  for  a  much  larger  sum  than  would  be  necessary 
pftid  for  what  he  required — for  much  sticks  to 
tte  tax-gatherer’s  hands,  and  much  is  wasted — and  then 
this  is  called,  forsooth,  “  free  **  education.  Need  we 
jemark  that  the  principle  involved  is  not  Freedom,  but 
communism  ? 


^  If  it  is  a  good  thing  that  one  set  of  persons  should 
incur  responsibilities,  and  another  set  bear  the  burthens 
hem,  these  industrial  schools  can  be  defended,  but 
The  children  of  neglectful  parents 
picked  up  out  of  the  streets  can  only  be  kept  by 
roposing  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  on  parents 
of  neglectful.  The  injustice  and  impolicy 

1  **  need  not  point  out.  It  offers  the 

^  needy  parents  to  shift  the 
and  th*  •  which  they  have  incurred  to  others ; 

18,  in  its  tom,  causes  these  responsibilities  to 
wkiJJf  ®ny  thought  as  to  the  means  by 

cauM  f  ^  ^  fulfilled.  As  this  is  the  principal 

p-  misery  that  exists  in  our  midst,  any 

of  it  is  in  the  highest  degiw  dangerous 
inveTi"*™°u  i-  encouragement  is  now  being 

this  *  .^^*^tions.  How  one  of  our  latest  steps  in 
shown  tbe  Boarding-out  System — acts  was 

bvthni  debate  on  Sir  C.  Adderley’s  motion, 

the  c  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  quoting 

to  koT*^  ®  man  who  remarked — “  Here  am  I  trying 
next  my  family  off  the  parish,  and  in  the 

®  tage  they  have  taken  in  a  child  at  6s.  a  week. 


whose  father  drank  himself  to  death,  after  killing 
his  wife  by  ill-treatment,  and  whose  child  has  more 
than  twice  as  much  spent  on  him  as  I  can  spend  on  one 
of  mine. 

The  usual  defence  set  up  for  these  systems  of  Govern¬ 
ment  parentage  is  the  good  results  so  far  as  the  children 
are  concerned.  This  we  do  not  deny.  But  the  argu¬ 
ment  would  be  equally  good  for  sending  them  to  college 
and  giving  them  annuities  of  £1,000  a  year.  In  eco¬ 
nomical  snbjects  the  most  prominent  and  imniediate 
effect  of  an  institntion — the  only  one  that  attracts  the 
attention  of  the  vulgar — is  often  very  different  from  its 
permanent  result.  This  is  especially  so  with  reference 
to  Poor  Laws,  when  they  are  stretched  beyond  the 
provision  of  a  mere  subsistence,  and  ore  denuded 
of  irksome  conditions.  The  barbarons  Act  of  the 
1st  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  cap.  3,  which  punished 
poverty  with  slavery  and  death,  was  productive  of 
far  less  actual  misery  than  the  celebrated  Speen- 
hamland  Act  of  Parliament,  which  was  designed  to 
raise  the  very  low  income  of  the  peasantry  by  means  of 
a  parish  allowance.  The  real  duty  of  tho  Government 
towards  the  children  of  the  poor  is,  not  to  undertake 
parental  functions,  but  to  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  these 
functions  on  those  to  whom  they  rightly  belong. 
Government  has  already  stepped  beyond  its  province  in 
undertaking  to  educate  the  young,  instead  of  merely 
seeing  that  they  are  educated.  Already  is  this  admission 
of  a  false  principle  being  made  use  of  to  defend  measures 
which,  if  consistently  adopted  and  carried  ont,  would 
loosen  the  springs  of  individual  action,  and  withdraw 
the  foundations  of  moral  obligation,  with  reference  to  the 
most  important  of  human  ties. 


IMPRISONMENT  FOB  DEBT. 

Mr  Goldwin  Smith  is  of  opinion  that  the  whole  world 
will  ultimately  embrace  vegetarianism.  His  grounds  for 
this  belief  are  that  the  necessity  or  quasi-necessity  which 
exists  for  animal  food  is  a  permanent  quantity,  beings 
dependent  upon  the  laws  of  our  physical  organisation ; 
while  the  dislike  to  inflict  pain  upon  any  living  thing  is  a 
constantly-increasing  quantity,  being  dependent  upon  moral 
considerations  which  daily  grow  in  strength.  The  same 
argument  has  been  used  to  demonstrate  that  we  shall 
nltimately  abolish  capital  punishment.  And  by  a  similar 
process  of  reasoning  it  may  be  urged  that  Mr  Bass's  Bill 
for  the  total  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt  will,  sooner 
or  later,  pass  into  law.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  neces¬ 
sity  which  can  be  pleaded  for  the  enforcement  of  a  debt  is 
a  quantity  which,  if  anything,  rather  decreases  year  by 
year  ;  while  the  dislike  to  deprive  a  free  man  of  his 
liberty  is  a  quantity  which  daily  grows.  We  need, 
indeed,  only  consider  the  little  stir  which  the  audacious 
proposal  of  Mr  Bass  has  made,  and  at  the  same  time  ask 
ourselves  what  would  hare  been  thought  and  said  of  it  fifty 
years  ago,  to  see  that  there  is  a  steady  current  of  popular 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  the  measure,  which 
must,  sooner  or  later,  secure  its  acceptance.  Mr  Bass  can 
hardly,  perhaps,  hope  for  success  this  session.  But  he  can, 
at  any  rate,  feel  safe  of  having  been  the  first  to  propose  in 
a  tangible  shape  an  inevitable  reform.  The  Roman  law 
regarded  debt  with  a  logical  strictness  the  cruelty  of 
which  is  now  hardly  intelligible.  By  it  the  insolvent  debtor 
became  the  absolute  property  of  his  creditor,  who  could,  if 
he  BO  pleased,  sell  him  or  retain  him  as  a  slave,  or  even  put 
him  to  death  ;  while,  if  there  were  more  creditors  than  one, 
the  luckless  victim  could  be  out  in  pieces,  and  his  just  quota 
of  flesh  be  awarded  to  each  according  to  the  amount 
of  his  claim.  In  all  its  hideous  barbarity  this  theory  of 
the  nexum  has  yet  an  historical  value.  It  was  the  attempt 
of  a  barbarous  age  to  express,  with  logical  accuracy,  in  a 
concrete  form,  the  absolute  sanctity  of  a  contract.  The 
history  of  the  English  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  consists 
of  a  succession  of  reforms  by  which  the  brutality  of  the 
Roman  law  has  little  by  little  been  softened  away,  until, 
as  we  now  stand,  there  is  literally  nothing  left  of  it  except 
the  scanty  relic  which  Mr  Bass  proposes  to  abolish.  Im¬ 
prisonment  for  debt,  theoretically  abrogated,  still  exists  in 
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*  A  very  luiti^Ated  form  in  certain  cases,  and  most  notably 
in  the  c.ise  of  contempt  of  a  County  Court  order.  County 
Court  practice  is  sufficiently  simple.  The  claim  having 
been  investigated,  and  the  defendant  having  made  a  state¬ 
ment  as  to  his  ability  or  inability  of  payment,  an  order  is 
made  by  the  judge  for  payment  by  instalments,  and  de¬ 
fault  of  such  payment  is  punishable  with" imprisonment  for 
not  longer  than  forty  days,  not  so  much  for  neglect  of  the 
payment,  the  right  to  which  on  the  creditor’s  partis  not  ex¬ 
tinguished  by  the  imprisonment,  as  for  the  contempt  of  the 
order  of  the  Court,  So  lenient,  however,  is  the  County  Courts 
Act,  and  so  leniently  is  it  as  a  rule  put  in  force,  that  Mr 
Bass  does,  in  effect,  propose  little  more  than  that  what  is 
now  the  practice  de  facto  shall  become  the  practice  de 
jure,  and  that  imprisonment  for  default  of  a  payment  due 
“  under  any  order  or  judgment  of  any  Court,”  shall  be 
confined  to  those  cases  in  which  it  has  been  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  judge  that  the  debt  was  contracted  by 
means  of  false  representations,  or  that  it  was  contracted 
without  reasonable  hope  of  repayment,  or  that  there  has 
been  a  fraudulent  disposition  of  property  with  a  view  to 
evade  payment.  In  other  words,  it  is  proposed  that 
imprisonment  for  debt,  pure  and  simple,  shall  be  absolutely 
abolished,  and  that  imprisonment  for  fraud  shall  alone  be 
retained  upon  the  Statute  Book. 

Creditors  are  as  alike  as  two  peas.  They  all  want 
to  be  paid  at  once,  and  in  full.  Debtors,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  of  many  kinds.  There  are,  first,  those  who 
can  pay,  and  who  may  be  further  subdivided  into  those 
who  want  to  pay  and  those  who  don’t  want  to  pay;  and, 
6econdl3%  there  are  those  who  can’t  pay,  and  with  regard 
to  whom  the  consideration  whether  they  wish  to  pay  or 
not  is  beside  the  question.  Thus  then — as  the  man  who 
can  pay  and  is  willing  to  do  so  is  only  technically  a  debtor 
— we  are  practically  concerned  with ^ those  who  can’t  pay, 
and  with  those  who  won’t ;  and  when  we  ask  ourselves 
what  we  really  gain  by  imprisoning  either  of  these,  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  Mr  Bass’s  proposal  become  almost 
irresistible. 

The  security  of  a  creditor  is  twofold.  He  has  a  lien 
upon  the  property  of  his  debtor,  and — which  is  almost  as 
efficacious— a  lien  upon  his  reputation,  or,  in  other  words, 
upon  his  credit.  Mr  Bass  himself  has  probably  as  large 
an  amount  of  debt  upon  his  books  every  quarter-day  as 
any  man  in  England,  and  beyond  all  doubt  his  real  security 
for  its  payment — a  far  more  substantial  security  than  any 
imprisonment  for  debt  could  give — is  that  it  is  directly  to 
the  interests  of  his  customers  to  pay  him.  Indeed,  what 
with  dunning  letters,  and  legal  proceedings,  and  various 
other  such  engines  of  torture,  the  life  of  a  man  who  is  in 
debt  is  little  better  than  that  of  the  proverbial  toad  under 
the  harrow;  nor  need  we  fear — as  long  as  remedy  lies 
against  the  debtor’s  goods — that  any  creditor  who  chooses 
to  use  his  remedy  to  the  utmost  need  long  remain  un¬ 
paid.  The  only  question  worth  consideration  is  whether 
there  is  not  a  large,  or  sufficiently  large,  class  of 
persons  so  indolent  that  nothing  but  the  stimulus  of 
possible  imprisonment  will  ever  induce  them  to  exert 
themselves.  We  need  not  evoke  the  ghosts  of  Skimpole  or 
Micawber.  The  Oxford  undergraduate  of  the  worst  type 
is  a  sufficiently  good  specimen.  He  leaves  Oxford  owing, 
let  us  say,  some  18Z.  for  ices  and  buns,  or  for  gorgeous 
neckties,  or  for  suppers  at  the  Mitre,  or  for  some  other 
“  necessity  ”  of  his  pampered  carcase.  He  has  not  the 
least  intention  of  paying  this,  and  is,  in  fact,  resolved  not 
to  pay  it.  He  is  living  at  home  upon  his  parents,  or  upon 
his  friends,  or  upon  anybody  who  will  support  him,  and  his 
ingenuous  answer  is  that  he  has  no  means  of  payment  at 
present,  but  that  he  means  to  pay  “  some  day,”  when  some¬ 
thing  or  other  turns  up.  We  have  little  sympathy  for 
this  kind  of  young  gentleman,  who  would  be  as  well  in 
prison  as  out  of  it.  But  the  question  is,  whether  it  is  worth 
while  to  legislate  in  his  especial  behoof ;  and  whether, 
supposing  that  his  case  is  not  already  covered,  as  one  in 
which  a  debt  has  been  contracted  without  any  reasonable 
possibility  of  payment,  it  is  not,  on  the  whole,  better  to 
let  him  go  scot  free,  than  to  keep  upon  the  Statute  Book, 
for  his  especial  behoof,  a  law  which,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
every  ten,  works  harshly  and  unfairly. 


On  general  pounds  it  may  very  fairly  bo  argued  that  „ 
long  as  the  creditor  has  it  in  his  power  to  proceed  a.,*;,  i 
the  property  of  the  debtor,  he  labours  under  no  fmevai^.1^ 
If  ho  has  given  credit  to  a  man  without  property  he 
take  the  consequences  of  his  own  act.  Commerce  and 
ordinary  life  are  so  widely  distinct  that  it  involves  a  dWf 
fallacy  to  argue  as  if  “  credit  ”  in  the  ordinaiy  world 
exercised  the  same  functions  ”  as  in  the  commercial 

world.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  'credit  in  ordinarv 
everyday  life  does  more  harm  than  good,  and  that  anythinff 
should  be  welcomed  which,  like  Mr  Bass’s  Bill,  tends  to 
put  a  stop  to  it.  Common  sense  is  doing  a  ^eat  deal 
in  this  way  already.  Co-operative  stores  are  supersedini? 
shops,  and  cash  payments  are  becoming  the  rule  instead  of 
the  exception.  It  may  indeed  be  very  fairly  questioned 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  in  the  long  run  for  all  alike 
if  the  only  process  possible  were  that  of  bankruptcy— a 
state  of  things  under  which  it  would  be  next  to  impossible 
to  contract  those  small  debts  which  make  life  so  miserable 
This,  however,  is  far  too  wide  a  subject  to  be  hastily  coni 
sidered,  and  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that,  little  by 
little,  our  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  is  becoming  more  and 
more  the  expression  of  the  common  sense  of  the  nation. 
Nothing,  certainly,  is  more  reasonable  than  that  a  man 
should  never  be  released  from  his  obligation  to  pay  until 
either  he  has  paid  a  certain  portion  of  the  claims  upon 
him,  or  his  creditors  have  released  him  by  their  own 
voluntary  act.  And  so,  too,  it  is  only  fair  that  a  man 
who  contracts  debts  without  any  reasonable  probability  of 
payment  should  be  considered  as  having  more  or  lest 
obtained  goods  under  false  pretences;  and  that  a  man  who, 
being  in  debt,  conceals  his  ability  to  pay,  should  be 
punished  as  a  rogue.  But  all  these  are  matters  of  existing 
and  recognised  penal  law,  and  remain  unaffected  by  the 
principle  of  Mr  Bass’s  Bill,  which  is  that  debt,  pure  and 
simple,  is  not  an  offence,  but  only  a  failure  to  fulfil 
a  certain  contract,  the  proper  remedy  for  which  is 
that  the  State  should  enforce  the  contract  if  possible,  and 
if  its  fulfilment  be  impossible  should  leave  the  creditor  to 
take  the  consequences  of  his  own  heedlessness.  There 
is  a  clear  line  between  fraud  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  failure  from  inability  to  perform  a  specific 
contract.  This  is  a  difference  which  the  law  of  debtor  and 
creditor  has  never  sufficiently  recognised,  but  Mr  Bass’s  Bill 
brings  it  out  into  the  clearest  possible  relief.  As  long  as 
sufficient  provision  is  made  against  fraud,  and  an  ade¬ 
quate  penalty  attaches  to  those  who  feign  inability,  and 
also  to  those  who  contract,  and  reap  the  advantages  of  the 
contract  in  preesentif  foreseeing  their  own  inability  infuiwro^ 
we  may  very  well  leave  all  cases  of  simple  inability  without 
fraud  to  take  their  own  course.  It  is,  indeed,  mt  the  least 
merit  of  Mr  Bass’s  measure  that,  while  it  will  protect 
small  and  deserving  debtors  from  considerable  annoyanw 
and  even  persecution,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  will 
make  it  any  more  difficult  to  recover  a  small  debt  than,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  at  present. 

0 

A  PAPAL  SERMON. 

For  an  example  of  fine  old  savage  religion,  we  cannot 
do  better  than  turn  to  a  sermon  preached  the  other  bun  y 
by  the  Pope.  We  hope  the  See  of  St  Peter  ^  ^ 
spared,  to  show  to  future  generations  the  ancien 
of  the  world.  The  Papacy  alone  almost  amcmg  re 
corporations  learns  nothing  and  forgets  nothing, 
which  to  the  outer  world  is  the  sound  of  doom  i 
penetrability  to  new  ideas — is  regarded  by  itse 
special  glory.  Hence  the  prospect,  a  thousand 
this,  of  seeing  in  this  Church  of  St  Peter,  an  o 
repeating  dogmas  known  then  in  the  outer  ^ 

to  learned  antiquaries.  Measured  by  the  scien 
quirements  of  our  own  day,  the  papal  sermon  i8 
an  anachronism ;  although  compared  with 
and  Cummings,  and  bishops,  the  Pope  is  not  q 

solete  even  yet.  There  is  one  '  ^oraries 

the  Pope  easily  surpasses  all  evangelical  con  ^ 

— the  sublime  fun  of  the  applications^  ^^i.”*^iiiimour 
doctrines.  Mr  Spurgeon  has  a  sense,  if  not  o 
least  of  the  grotesque ;  the  bishops  are  m  g«“ 
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jy  professional  decorum,  and  the  fear  of  ridicule ; 
even  Dr  Gumming  stops  somewhere  ;  but  a  Pope 
fallible  mouthpiece  of  an  infallible  Church— flies 
absurd  with  the  courage  of  an  inexperienced 

with  such  reflections  that  we  have  read  an 


Tfc  is  witn  sucn  reneunuua  buau  wo  uavo  Aoau  au 
Mcoant  of  a  sermon  by  the  Pope  on  the  mor^  govern- 
ment  of  the  world.  Some  well-known  Liberals  in  Italy 
have  died  suddenly.  General  Cugia,  aide-de-camp  to 


Prince  Humbert,  the  Neapolitan,  deputy  Plutino,  and 
some  others,  have  passed  away  on  short  notice.  The 
reason  is  clear,  says  the  Pope.  Medical  men  may 
sugjrest  diseased  valves  of  the  heart,  or  suffusion  of  the 
brain  as  the  explanation  of  a  sudden  death;  but  Pio  Nono 
know’s  better.  It  is  the  visible  sign  of  God’s  wrath 
against  the  enemies  of  the  Vatican.  Unluckily  for  the 
Pope,  one  of  his  audience  remembered  an  instance  on 
the  other  side,  and  cried  out,  “  Then  why  did  God  strike 
the  other  day,  with  sudden  death,  one  of  your  own 
cardinals  ?  ”  That  was  a  hard  query  to  answer.  But 
the  joke  did  not  end  here.  The  Pope  was  able  to  appeal 
to  a  still  more  striking  manifestation  of  the  anger  of 
God  against  his  enemies.  Of  course  our  readers  could 
never  guess  what  it  was,  so  we  may  at  once  tell  them  it 
was  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  Those  hot  streams  of 
lava  were  but  the  molten  torrent  of  the  fiery  indignation 
of  the  Lord  against  the  Liberals  of  Italy.  We  hardly 
see  the  point  of  this  joke.  To  cut  down  the  enemies 
of  the  Pope  in  their  prime,  and  consign  them 


malevolence.  The  Pope,  angry  no  doubt  as  ho  is  with 
his  enemies,  would  not,  if  ho  had  the  power,  send  even 
one  of  them  to  everlasting  torment  and  cursing ;  and 
yet  he  ascribes  to  a  Being,  whom  he  mocks  with  the 
attributes  of  mercy  and  loving-kindness,  a  fiendish  extra¬ 
vagance  of  vindictiveness,  of  which  ho  himself  is  wholly 
incapable.  How  is  it  that  the  Pope,  without  the  least 
I  compunction,  imputes  to  the  Deity  conduct  so  revolting, 
and  withal  so  absurd,  that  if  it  were  alleged  of  himself 
he  would  despise  it  as  a  stinglcss  insult  ?  The  Pope  can¬ 
not  really  believe  in  his  own  cursing,  or  else  he  would 
be  inhuman ;  and,  if  he  docs  not  believe  in  it,  by  what 
title  does  he  make  out  his  idle  fumings  and  vapours  to 
be  the  only  thing  that  can  preserve  social  order  r 

It  is  well  worth  studying  the  scientific  and  the 
moral  **  note  ”  in  this  sermon  of  Pius  IX.  To  regard 
such  phenomena  as  the  outbursts  of  Vesuvius  as  direct 
interpositions  of  divine  power  is  worthy  of  the  people 
who  keep  **  rain-makers.”  It  is  a  conception  not  loss 
irreverent  than  false.  For  what  can  be  more  degrading 
to  the  Lord  of  the  Universe,  than  to  suppose  him,  like 
.^olus  or  Vulcan,  loosening  the  winds,  or  lighting  his 
forge,  about  a  wretched  little  squabble  betw'een  the 
Pope  and  his  subjects  ?  When  one  conceives  the  grandeur 
and  enormous  extent  of  the  universe,  so  far  surpassing 
the  extreme  limits  of  imagination,  one  is  lost  in 
amazement  at  the  folly  that  could  suppose  the  order 
of  nature  to  bo  dependent  on  the  brawls  of  the  Pope 
with  the  Italian  Government.  Morally,  the  Pope’s 
sermon  is  even  more  objectionable  ;  for  it  is  filled  with  the 
cursed  spirit  of  sectarian  bitterness,  and  inverts  the  order 

’  The  ine- 


of  moral  ideas — putting  sect  before  humanity, 
vitable  result,  inasmuch  as  sectarianism  and  humanity 
are  opposed,  is  that  inhumanity  is  made  the  basis  of 
morality.  Rome  is  not  only  the  foe  of  material  progress 
and  intelligence,  but  it  is  hostile  equally  to  all  humanity 
and  all  morality,  except  that  which  consists  in  obeying 
and  paying  the  priests. 

The  Pope’s  sermon  has,  however,  one  merit,  which 
deserves  to  be  mentioned.  It  is  straightforward.  His 
cursing  is  plain  and  outspoken.  Ho  does  not  wish  to 
wound  while  yet  afraid  to  strike.  Rather  he  strikes 
without  really  wishing  to  wound  ;  for  after  all  the  Pope 
is  much  more  an  actor  than  he  tliinks.  We  much 
prefer  the  candid  absurdities  and  inhumanities  of  the 
Pope  to  the  equivocations  of  the  minor  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  of  England.  They  repeat  language  which  to 
all  the  world  sounds  like  cursing,  but  which  they 
persist  in  saying  is  really  meant  to  bless.  The  English 
divines  create  nothing  but  confusion,  and  prevent  men 
from  knowing  where  they  are.  But  the  Pope  is  so 
charmingly  outspoken,  that  bis  sermon  will  open  the 
eyes  of  many  who  like  to  coquette  with  Catholicism,  and 
who  would  hand  over  the  Irish  people  to  its  priests. 
A  sermon  that  teaches  neither  truth  nor  humanity,  but 
a  gross  caricature  of  both,  ought  to  have  an  eficct  con¬ 
siderably  diflerent  from  what  was  intended.  And,  after 
all,  there  is  nothing  like  a  sermon  to  make  men  distrust 
the  professional  depositaries  of  religion. 


The  Claimant  on  the  Stump. — The  managers  of  “  the 
Claimant  ”  were  wise  in  taking  him  out  of  Newgate.  He 
will  be  sure  to  draw  crowds  wherever  he  goes,  and  a)  it  is 
ten  to  one  that  some  of  his  admirers  will  make  a  nois ),  he 
runs  erery  risk  of  being  regarded  as  a  popular  favourite. 
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It  wou!d  be  judicious,  however,  if  the  Claimant  would 
confine  himself  to  statements  that  cannot  be  at  once  con¬ 
tradicted.  Ilis  attack,  if  the  reports  be  true,  on  one  of  his 
counsel,  the  lale  Mr  Rose,  has  been  summarily  repelled  by 
Mr  SpcfToi  th,  whose  letter  shows  that  the  split  in  the  firm 
of  the  Claimant’s  attorneys  was  quite  as  serious  as  was  re¬ 
presented.  A  grave  responsibility  attaches  to  Mr  Guilford 
Onslow,  M.P.  Some  excuse  may  be  made  for  a  heated 
partisan,  whose  credit  for  common  sense  depends  on  the 
issue  of  the  Claimant’s  case  ;  but  we  think  when  he  comes 
years  hence  calmly  to  reflect  on  his  present  proceedings,  he 
will  find  that  he  has  laid  up  for  himself  bitter  mortifica¬ 
tion.  If  he  were  infallible,  his  conduct  would  be  justifiable  ; 
but  he  must  be  strangely  ignorant  of  the  possibilities  of 
error  if  he  thinks  that  it  is  impossible  he  could  be  wrong. 
It  is  true  the  Claimant  is  not  yet  convicted,  but  it  is  also 
true  that  after  a  trial  of  unexampled  cost  to  the  defendants, 
and  after  the  Claimant’s  case  was  developed  at  unprece¬ 
dented  length,  the  jury  required  very  little  evidence  on  the 
other  side  to  enable  them  to  give  a  verdict.  Of  the  few 
persons  who  followed  the  trial  throughout,  nearly  all  were 
satisfied  that  the  Claimant’s  case  had  completely  broken 
down.  Mr  Onslow  appeals  from  the  jury,  who  heard  the 
whole  case  with  unexampled  patience,  and  a  spirit  of  impar¬ 
tiality  that  the  counsel  for  the  Claimant  never  failed  most 
handsomely  to  acknowledge,  to  the  cab-drivers,  the  publi¬ 
cans,  and  the  whole  race  of  people  who  never  heard  or  read 
but  merest  scraps  of  the  evidence.  The  attempt  to  palm 
oil  the  **  Claimant,”  who,  if  he  is  not  the  greatest  scoundrel 
in  Europe,  is  a  bloated  aristocrat,  as  the  champion  of  the 
poor  against  the  rich,  is  so  addle-headed  that  it  cannot  fail 
to  overwhelm  the  case  with  ridicule. 


Foreign  Stocks Argentine  Six  per  Cents.  97  to  • 

Seven  per  Cents.  Viceroy,  91  to  93;  ditto  1868,  88i  to 
Khedive.  791  to  79J  ;  French  Six  per  Cents.,  97l’to  974  di  to 
per  Cents.,  5i  to  5^ ;  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  67i  to  e?!’-  pl? 

Six  per  Cents.,  81|  to  82;  ditto  Five  per  Cents 
to  I  prem.;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  304  to  Sol. 

Scrip,  1871,  30J  to  80fj  Turkish  Fire  Cents.  Tsi’lt  s« 
to  63ij  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  71  to  711:  ditto  isiiq 

to  6lJ;  ditto.  1871,  70J  to  71;  Urugun,  Six  Vceit,f?i 
English  Railway  Shares  :-Brighton,  82  to  821:  CalrdonU- 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRENCH  ARTISTS. 

Every  visitor  to  the  Royal  Academy  who  has  a  genuine 
love  of  high-class  art  should  embrace  the  opportunity  of 
inspecting  the  small  collection  of  pictures  forming  the 
Summer  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of  French  Artists,  which 
is  now  on  view  at  Mr  Ruel’s  gallery  in  New  Bond-street. 
The  difference  in  the  bulk  of  the  two  exhibitions  is  not  the 
only,  and  is  the  least  instructive,  contrast  they  present. 
Notwithstanding  the  disproportion  between  these  collection!, 
they  respectively  bring  out  in  a  striking  manner  the  distin¬ 
guishing  characteristics  of  the  existing  schools  of  painting 
in  England  and  France.  It  will  be  at  once  obvious  to  any 
one  who  passes  direct  from  Burlington  House  to  the  New 
Bond-street  Gallery  round  the  comer,  that  conflicting  con¬ 
ceptions  regarding  the  true  aim  of  art  prevail  in  the  two 
countries.  Faithful,  full,  and  realistic  representation  of 
details  is  the  most  prominent  merit  of  English  pictures ; 
whereas  French  artists  direct  their  main  effort  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  harmonious  general  effects.  The  tendency  of 
the  French  school  is  deductive,  while  that  of  the 
English  school  is  inductive.  Thm*e  is  more  unity  in 
the  former,  and  more  precision  and  particularity  in  the 
latter.  Neither  is  entirely  lacking  in  the  qualities  in 
which  the  other  excels ;  but  it  may  fairly  be  said  that 
matter-of-fact,  using  the  term  in  its  widest  sense,  pre¬ 
dominates  in  the  English  school,  and  suggestiveness  in  the 
French.  If  we  may  so  speak,  there  is  more  abstract  and 
less  concrete  art  in  French  painting  than  in  English.  It 
would,  however,  be  a  gross  mistake  to  describe  either  as 
having  the  advantage  of  the  other  in  poetical  excellence. 
There  is  a  manifest  diversity  of  gifts  and  intention,  but 
that  does  not  necessarily  involve  inferiority. 

Among  the  most  noteworthy  pictures  in  Mr  Buels  gal¬ 
lery  are  The  Angelus  ”  (122)  and  «  The  Water  Garner 
(125),  by  M.  J.  F.  Millet,  two  works  displaying  qualities 
of  colour  of  the  rarest  and  most  exquisite  order.  .  ® 

former  a  peasant  man  and  woman  are  seen  in  the  mi 
of  a  field  at  dusk,  pausing  from  their  work,  and,  wi 
folded  hands  and  bowed  heads,  offering  up  the 
prayer  to  which  the  Angelus  has  summoned  them, 
human  sentiment,  however,  is  strictly  subordinatea 
sentiment  of  the  landscape,  and  is  in  perfect  harmony  wi 
it.  It  excites  an  artistic  rather  than  an  i. 

tion  ;  the  figures  indeed  form  but  an  ^essory,  m  oug 
an  important  accessory,  of  the  scene  with  which 
fused.  The  light  and  shade,  and  tone  of 
expressive  as  the  attitudes  of  the  worshipper.  ® 
only  admire  the  skill,  but  feel  the  aesthetic  Wster 

painter.  From  a  purely  artistic  point  of  view,  ”  ® 

Carrier  ”  is,  perhaps,  still  finer  than  “  The  Angelus ;  ^ 

as  a  whole  it  is  certainly  less  pleasing.  It  repre 
strong-boned,  gross,  ugly-featured  woman  carrymg 
buckets  of  water  from  an  old  well  built  in  * 
by  thick  foliage.  The  breadth  of  fight  and  shade,  an 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 


The  market  for  Stocks  and  Shares  opened  with  flat¬ 
ness,  but  became  much  firmer  on  the  statements  made 
by  ministers  in  Parliament  regarding  the  indirect  claims 
on  the  American  question.  Great  uncertainty  still  exists 
ns  to  whetlicr  tlie  Senate  will  ratify  the  proposed  addi¬ 
tion  to  ilie  treaty,  and  fresh  transactions  have  been 
limited  owing  to  the  settlement  of  the  half-monthly 
account  and  also  by  the  approach  of  the  Whitsuntide 
holidays.  The  account  has  been  unusually  heavy, 
50,086,000/.,  the  largest  amount  ever  known,  having 
passed  thiough  the  bankers’  clearing-house  on  Wednes¬ 
day.  The  Money  Market  has  been  favourably  affected 
by  the  fact  of  50,000/.  having  been  returned  from  Ger¬ 
many,  as  showing  that  the  German  requirements  are 
fully  supplud.  The  Bank-rate  remains  at  5  per  cent., 
but  good  bills  are  taken  in  the  open  market  at  4^  to 
per  cent. 

In  English  Funds,  Consols  have  fluctuated  J  daily, 
but  ch  B)  the  same  as  last  week,  viz.  92|  to  98. 

Foreign  Stocks  have  been  firmer  on  a  limited  supply 
of  stock  ;  Spanish  being  especially  in  demand,  as  the  re¬ 
arrangement  of  the  interest  proposed  by  the  Spanish 
Minister  is  looked  upon  favourably. 

The  Railway  Market  has  been  very  firm,  the  easiness 
of  money  having  induced  purchases.  Prices  show  a 
general  advance.  Business  in  this  department  has  been 
good,  although  the  settlement  of  a  very  heavy  account 
bus  occupied  much  attention. 

The  return  from  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  week 
ended  the  I5th  of  May,  1872,  shows  that  the  amount  of 
notes  in  circulation  is  25,736.735/.,  being  a  decrease  of 
124,045/.,  and  the  stock  of  bullion  in  both  departments 
is  20,699,321/.,  being  a  decrease  of  90,611/.  when 
compared  with  the  preceding  return,  although  180,000/. 
of  foreign  gold  was  sent  in  during  the  week. 

A  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  the  National  Printing 
and  Publishing  Con  p.iny  (Limited),  with  a  capital  of 
25,000/.,  in  shares  of  2/.  The  Company  is  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  extensive  premises  situate 
at  10  and  11  Crune-court, Fleet-street,  E.C.,  together  with 
the  entire  Plant,  consisting  of  steam-engines,  presses, 
typo,  and  all  the  accessories  necessary  for  carrying  on  a 
l^go  printing  and  publishiug  business. 
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rditv  of  the  colour,  are  marvellously  rendered,  and  the  Pretender,  has  disappeared  and  there  is  an  accnmulation  of 
work  is  a  complete  and  almost  perfect  artistic  unity.  One  debts  to  be  paid.  The  scene  of  the  first  act  lies  in  the 
.  ht  almost  suppose  that  M.  Millet  had  painted  this  purlieus  of  the  castle,  where  a  farmer  Dickson  and  hit 
*^cture  as  a  test  of  pure  pictorial  taste,  so  entirely  de-  wife  Jenny  are  in  trouble  because  the  christening-feast  of 
^oid  is  it  of  any  element  of  attraction  of  a  non-technical  their  first-bom  is  ready  and  the  expected  godfather  eanaot 
description.  Perhaps  there  is  a  certain  artistic  propriety  attend.  George,  coming  up  just  then,  is  asked  to  assume 
in  selecting  a  woman  who  looks  so  closely  akin  to  the  office,  but,  before  ho  can  do  it,  the  christening  party 
the  physical  nature  by  which  she  is  surrounded.  A  is  broken  up  by  news  that  the  White  Lady  of  Avenel,  tha 
more  interesting  figure  would  not  have  suggested  the  ancestral  ghost  who  appears  whenever  great  business  it 
thought  of  a  common  ori^n  with  trees  and  rocks.  This  afloat,  has  been  seen.  Three  years  before  she  had  helped 
is  a  Pantheistic  picture,  in  so  far  as  it  conveys  any  Dickson  out  of  trouble,  and  exacted  from  him  in  return  a 

intellectual  idea.  The  same  delightful  qualities  of  promise  that  ho  would  attend  her  when  bidden.  The 

colour  and  tone  are  seen  in  M,  Millet’s  **  Shepherdess  ”  summons  now  reaches  him,  and  he  looks  upon  himself  at 
(57)  and  “  Geese  Driver  ”  (62);  but  the  figures  in  these  already  a  dead  man,  when,  to  his  great  relief,  George, 
small*  works  are  glaringly  out  of  drawing.  anticipating  nothing  but  pleasure  from  a  midnight  inter¬ 

im.  J.  B.  C.  Oorot  exhibits  four  excellent  landscape  effects,  view  with  a  ghost,  offers  to  personate  him.  Thus  it  comet 
one  of  which  is  somewhat  different  from  his  usual  class  of  that,  when  the  second  act  opens,  George  is  on  his  way  to 
subject.  This  is  the  “  Village  by  the  Sea  ”  (73),  showing  the  castle  of  Avenel.  There  he  is  awaited  by  Anna,  a 
the  sunlight  striking  clearly  against  the  roofs  of  a  cluster  of  dependent  of  the  family  and  now  under  the  guardianship 
cottages  at  the  edge  of  a  cliff,  and  a  field  and  road  in  the  of  Gaveston,  the  steward  of  Avenel,  who,  having  dis- 
foreground  in  an  indistinct  twilight.  For  M.  Oorot,  there  honestly  accumulated  great  wealth  during  his  stewardship, 
is  an  unwonted  strength  of  definition  in  this  picture,  and  it  proposes  to  use  it  on  the  morrow  in  buying  up  his 

is  not  less  charming  than  his  more  hazy  but  equally  excel-  master’s  estate.  To  this  plan  Anna  is  no  party.  To 

lent  productions.  M.  0.  F.  Daubigny  shows  two  fine  land-  her  long  ago  Julian  Avenel’s  mother,  on  her  death- 
scapes,  “The  Ferry  ”  (12),  and  the  ** Banks  of  the  Oise”  bed,  had  confided  the  secret  of  a  great  store  of  money, 
(85),  the  latter  being  the  best.  The  sedgy  shore  in  the  and,  determined  to  employ  this  money  in  buying  back 
foreground,  with  cattle  in  the  water,  and  the  brown  moor  in  the  property  for  its  true  claimant,  or,  if  he  is  dead, 
the  middle  distance,  are  depicted  under  a  clear  evening  light,  to  be  retained  as  a  family  monument,  it  was  she  who, 
thrown  from  a  sky  traversed  by  broken  lines  of  low-hanging  personating  the  White  Lady,  had  summoned  Dickson  to 


clouds,  reddened  by  the  sun,  which  has  just  set  below 
the  horizon  and  left  it  aglow  with  livid  saffron.  M.  K. 
Daubigny’s  two  landscapes  also  merit  attention,  though 
they  are  less  striking  than  the  picture  we  have  de¬ 
scribed.  The  thirteen  studies  contributed  by  M.  Fantin 
constitute  a  very  attractive  feature  of  this  exhibition, 
“Music”  (84),  and  “The  Bathers”  (115),  being  ad¬ 
mirable  examples  of  the  artist’s  treatment  of  figure 
subjects.  There  is  rough  strength  in  M.  G.  Courbet’s 
*•  Source  of  the  Louce  ”  (94),  and  in  his  study  of  “  Waves  ” 


the  haunt^  chamber.  Her  old  nurse,  Margaret,  has  ail 
along  been  hoping  that  Julian  will  return,  and  that  he  will 
take  Anna  to  wife.  Anna,  however,  is  too  loyal  to  the 
Avenel  family  to  aspire  to  the  hand  of  its  representative. 
Moreover,  she  is  in  love  with  a  young  man  whom,  when  oa 
the  Continent,  she  had  met  in  a  strange  way  and  nursed 
through  a  dangerous  illness.  Great  are  her  surprise  and 
joy  when,  having  disguised  herself  as  the  White  Lady  and 
come  to  meet,  as  she  supposes,  the  farmer  Dickson,  she  sees 
instead  the  same  youth  to  whom  she  had  given  her  heart. 


(30) ;  but,  although  not  deficient  in  vigour,  his  **  Portraits  She  promises  that,  if  he  will  do  as  she  bids  him,  she  will 


of  three  English  Ladies”  (102)  is  a  most  unsatisfactory 
work.  M.  Michel’s  “  Moorland  Hoad  ”  (89)  and  “  Land¬ 
scape”  (92)  are  capital  pictures.  Madame  Alma  Tadema’s 
“Mirror”  (97),  a  vase  of  daffodils  and  wallflower,  and  a 
tulip,  reflected  in  an  oval  mirror  which  also  shows  the  head  of 


in  the  morning  send  as  her  messenger  the  maiden  who 
nursed  him  and  whom,  she  now  finds,  he  loves  as  heartily 
as  he  is  loved  by  her.  The  promise  is,  of  course,  easily  ful¬ 
filled.  In  the  morning  the  local  functionary  comes  to  sell  tho 
estates,  and  Gaveston  is  on  the  point  of  buying  them  at  his 


the  painter,  is  a  clever  still-life  piece.  **  Spring  ”  (58),  by  own  price  when  Anna  enters,  whispers  to  George  that  ha 
M.  Laurent  Bouvier,  is  a  finely-drawn  nude  figure  of  a  girl  must  bid  for  the  White  Lady,  and  compels  him  to  bid  oa 
seated  on  the  branches  of  a  fruit-tree  in  blossom,  and,  as  a  till  the  estate  is  knocked  down  to  him.  It  has  to  be  paid 
decorative  work,  possesses  great  merit.  MM.  Auguste  for  at  noon,  and  Anna  promises  that  before  then  the  Whita 
Bonheur,  Lepine,  Porcher,  and  Lansyer,  all  contribute  Lady  will  bring  him  the  money.  Thus  ends  the  second 
works  that  reflect  credit  upon  them.  The  same  remark  act.  The  third  may  almost  be  guessed.  The  White  Lady 
can  hardly  apply  to  M.  Pevis  de  Ohavannes’s  “  Decapitation  shows  herself  for  the  first  time  at  noonday,  and  has  hardly 


of  St.  John  ”  (88),  or  to  any  of  the  new  productions  of  handed  the  money  to  George  when  she  is  discovered  to  ba 

M.  E.  Manet.  Anna.  At  the  same  time  it  appears  that  George  is  the 

~  long  lost  Julian  Avenel,  a  fact  of  which  ho  was  himself 

nuT^-DA  ■  j.  ,14  ignorant,  having  from  infancy  been  brought  up  as  an 

OPERA  COMIQUB.  Englishman.  Thus  the  lovers  are  brought  together,  and 

Boieldieu’s  and  Scribe’s  ‘‘La  Dame  Blanche,”  never  curtain  falls  upon  them  as  the  Lord  and  Lady  ol 
before,  we  belifive  nprfnrmad  in  "Rnolanri  Eoo  AvOncl. 


OPERA  COMIQUB.  Englishman.  Thus  the  lovers  are  brought  together,  and 

Boieldieu’s  and  Scribe’s  “La  Dame  Blanche,”  never  curtain  falls  upon  them  as  the  Lord  and  Lady  ol 
before,  we  believe,  performed  in  England,  has  been  played  -A. vend. 

thrw  or  four  times,  last  week  and  this,  under  Signor  Mon-  We  have  sketched  the  story  of  this  play  because  it  is 
Ui  8  management  in  a  way  which,  though  the  orchestral  known  to  but  few  English  people,  and  in  the  condensed 
and  choral  arrangements  are  still  not  quite  satisfactory,  is  version  adopted  at  the  Op4ra  Oomique  it  is  hardly 
on  the  whole  deserving  of  very  hearty  praise.  Even  if  the  intelligible  even  to  those  who  there  become  acquainted 
^oc^ries  were  by  no  means  so  good  as  they  are,  we  with  it.  It  is  a  play  full  of  good  situations  and  oppor- 
ought  to  be  grateful  to  Signor  Montelli  for  introducing  to  tunities  for  good  acting.  Of  these  opportunities  quite  the 
audience  so  charming  an  opera.  best  is  not  made  by  Signor  Montelli’s  company.  Mdlle 

.  composed,  or  at  any  rate  first  produced,  Muret,  though  acting  with  some  grace,  and  singing  with 

^  years  after  the  publication  of  ‘  Guy  Man-  more,  is  hardly  equal  to  the  part  of  Anna.  Whether 

hje  years  after  ‘  The  Monastery  and,  though  M.  Engel  is  successful  as  George,  we  cannot  say,  as  OB 
it  little  resemblance  to  either  of  Scott’s  novels,  Saturday,  when  we  saw  the  piece,  his  place  was  taken  by 

form^^*  T*  heroine  to  the  latter  and  its  hero  to  the  M.  Huet  Stradi,  a  delightful  singer  with  a  soft  tenor  voices 
a  cl  neither  Scott-like  nor  Scotch,  but  it  is  and  a  good  actor  to  boot,  who  acquitted  himself  very  well 

aho  interesting  play  for  all  that,  while  it  indeed  under  the  circumstances,  but  from  whose  perform- 

p  ***  delightful  and  very  characteristic  specimens  of  ance  it  was  apparent  that  he  had  taken  the  part  at  a  very 
Brit*  h  Brown,  the  hero,  an  officer  in  the  short  notice.  For  all  that,  his  acting  and  singing  were  the 

part**  f that  respect  a  tolerable  counter-  life  of  the  representation.  His  opening  air,  “  Ah  1  quel 
hefo  Harry  Bertram,  arrives  at  Avenel  a  day  plaisir  d’etre  soldat !  ”  was  admirably  sung.  His  “II  m 

own*^^  T  estate  is  to  be  sold  because  its  rightful  peur  ”  duet,  with  Mdlle.  Emma  Nelly  as  Jenny,  was  yet 

®L  Julian  Avenel,  implicated  in  the  wars  of  the  better ;  better  still  was  his  song  in  the  haunted  chamber 


' 
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Viem,  gentaie  dame  I  **  and  his  duet  with  Mdlle  Muret, 
**  Tonjours  soumis/*  was  best  of  all.  Mdlle  Nelly’s  Jenny 
was  bright  and  sparkling  all  through,  and  both  the 
Oaveston  of  M.  Marion,  and  the  Marguerite  of  Madame 
•OerbiSe  were  commendable.  The  trio  between  Anna, 
Oaveston,  and  Marguerite,  **  A  la  douce  esp^rance,”  is  one 
^f  the  choicest  morsels  in  the  opera,  and  was  beautifully 
rendered  on  Saturday.  We  must  not  forget  to  praise  the 
“  Ohantez,  joyeux  m^nestrel,”  sung  by  the  chorus  in  the 
third  act,  which  comes  like  a  dream  of  childhood  to 
George’s  ears  just  while  his  eyes  are  being  also  perplexed  by 
a  vague  reminiscence  of  childhood  as  he  looks  round  on  his 
ancestral  home.  Our  readers  will  remember  the  similar 
experience  of  Harry  Bertram  in  ‘Guy  Mannering.’  “  Nothing 
of  the  kind,”  one  critic  has  said,  ‘‘  was  ever  so  exquisite  as 
his  rambling  by  his  father’s  ruined  castle  and  wondering  at 
his  own  dreamy  consciousness  of  having  been  once  famDiar 
with  the  scene.”  This  “  shadowy  magic  of  early  recol¬ 
lections  ”  is  well  preserved  in  Boieldieu’s  beautiful  opera, 
and  gives  it  not  a  little  of  its  charm. 


•  ”BABAGAS,”AT  THE  ST  JAMES’S  THEATRE. 

If  anybody  goes  to  see  “  Babagas,”  expecting  to  find 
therein  merely  a  succession  of  piquant  personalities,  he  will 
bo  disappoint^.  Of  our  own  anticipations  we  were  agreeably 
cheated  by  the  discovery  that  the  satire  was  directed 
xather  against  a  class,  than  against  particular  leaders  of 
French  opinion.  The  identification  of  the  hero  with  one 
or  other  of  the  personages  conspicuous  in  the  late  revolution 
appears  to  us  to  have  arisen  from  a  freak  of  party  inter¬ 
pretation  rather  than  from  any  design  of  the  author. 
Ollivier  can  scarcely  be  considered  an  extreme  Radical,  and 
Gambetta  never  ratted.  Such  considerations  apart,  the 
comedy  is  a  brilliant  attack  on  the  avocat  class,  the 
Dalgettys  of  modem  continental  politics.  ”  When  the  men 
of  action  disappear,  and  society  is  crumbling,  then  the 
rhetorician  comes  to  the  front.  Then  begins  the  day  of 
glorious  words  and  shabby  deeds.”  So  says  the  Prince  of 
Monaco,  and  on  this  text  the  play  is  written. 

Monaco  is  a  small  and  uneasy  principality.  Its  ruler 
finds  all  his  efforts  at  conciliation  baffled  by  a  knot  of 
pot-house  politicians — unfrocked  priests,  fraudulent  bank¬ 
rupts,  knaves,  and  sots — headed  by  the  avocat  Babagas. 
These  worthies  call  themselves  “  the  Opposition,”  and  have 
their  journal — La  Oarmag^wle— devoted  to  the  sedulous 
misrepresentation  of  the  slightest  action  of  the  Prince.  If 
he  is  well,  he  is  said  to  be  heartlessly  indifferent  to  the 
(imaginary)  sufferings  of  his  people ;  if  ill,  he  is  paying 
the  penalty  of  his  (imaginary)  debauchery.  “  Si  je  donnais 
un  bal  —  luxe  effren^ ;  pas  de  bal — avarice.”  If  he 
orders  a  review,  it  is  to  overawe  the  people  ;  if  he  counter¬ 
mands  it,  he  dreads  a  mutiny.  As  the  troops,  all  counted, 
amount  to  thirty  men,  the  apprehensions  of  the  citizens 
seem  a  trifle  exaggerated. 

Babagas  has  just  defended  a  man  who  kicked  to  death 
a  garde-champdtre,  on  the  ground  that  the  true  criminal 
was  nature,  who  had  implanted  in  the  breast  of  man 
instincts  which  society  forbids  him  to  gratify ;  and  that 
the  deed  was,  after  all,  not  killing  a  man,  but  crushing 
a  principle.  He  animates  his  associates  in  their  assertion 
of  great  truths,  for  which  nous  commes  tons  prets  a 
sacrifler  notre  vie — vous  la  mienne,  et  moi,  la  votre.”  A 
ball  is  to  be  held  at  the  palace,  and  Babagas  arranges  an 
eincute  for  the  same  evening.  The  Prince  has  been  visited 
by  un  old  acquaintance,  an  American  widow.  To  her  he 
confides  his  difficulties,  and  obtains  the  promise  of  her 
assistance  by  the  threat  of  resorting  to  extreme  measures 
in  case  of  her  refusal.  She  invites  Babagas  to  the  ball, 
and  intoxicates  him  with  flattery,  giving  him  to  under¬ 
stand  that  she  is  the  Maintenon  of  the  Court,  and  asking 
him  to  be  its  Louvois.  He  is  made  Minister,  the  revolt 
breaks  out  prematurely,  he  in  vain  endeavours  to  appease  it ; 
and,  at  last,  outwitted  and  compromised  on  all  hands,  he  is 
fain  to  retreat  to  France,  where  a  career  is  open  to  men  of 
his  calibre. 

M.  Parade  appears  to  great  advantage  as  the  perplexed, 


good-natured  Prince.  But  the  weight  of  the  nieeft  f.ii- 
M.  Berlon.  He  briegs  out  the  vulgar  8w4Kf,e? 
reliance  of  the  avocat,  and  faithfully  indicates  the  reri 
stupidity  beneath  his  shifty  cleverness.  This  is  espedall 
observable  in  his  ready  acquiescence  in  the  widow’s  extnf 
yagant  compliments,  and  in  his  absurd  surprise  that  the* 
emeute  should  actually  have  broken  out  an  hour  and  a-half 
too  soon.  The  scene  of  his  nomination  is  very  effective 
When  the  mob  whom  he  addresses  from  the  balwny  of  the* 
palace  howl  at  the  mention  of  the  Prince,  he  obliginal* 
explains,  “O’est  pour  vous.  Monseigneur.”  When  they 
drive  him  back  with  execrations  on  his  treachery,  he  ruihw 
to  a  table  and  indites  a  furious  proclamation  against  sedi¬ 
tious  cries.  He  encourages  the  efforts  of  the  soldiers  to 
clear  the  square,  observing,  “II  n’y  a  rien  de  si  14che  que  ces 
faiseurs  d’4meutes,”  a  point  which  the  audience  emhosiasti. 
cally  applauded. 

Mdlle  Fargueil  is,  as  ever,  charming  in  the  part  of  the 
widow.  It  is  a  pity  that  she  has  so  little  versatility. 
Gecile,  Dalila,  Eva,  are,  in  her  playing,  the  same  womans 
endowed  with  great  powers  of  fascination,  capricioos,  and 
so  subtle  as  often  to  leave  the  spectator  in  doubt  as  to  the 
real  character  of  the  person  represented.  This  ambiguity, 
as  we  noticed  at  Jthe  time,  fell  in  very  happily  with  the 
dubious  C^cile,  but  it  mars  the  effect  of  a  very  fine  piece  of 
acting  in  Dalila,  and  in  Eva  (the  widow)  almost  runs 
counter  to  the  dramatist’s  intentions.  For  all  that  her 
manner  shows,  Mdlle  Fargueil  might  be  doping  the  Prince 
in  the  first  act,  as  well  as  the  avocat  in  the  second. 

Of  course  much  of  the  pleasurable  effect  of  the  piece 
depends  upon  the  Liliputian  scale  of  Monaco  politics,  and 
upon  its  being  thereby  removed  (as  far  as  its  present  audi¬ 
ence  is  concerned)  from  association  with  events  of  such 
horror  and  such  magnitude  as  must  have  pre-occupied  the 
minds  of  its  first  spectators.  Should  a  dark  day,  like  that 
which  recently  gloomed  over  France,  ever  come  to  England, 
we  hope  and  believe  that,  on  the  return  of  sunshine,  no 
Englishman  would  write  a  comedy  with  light,  touch-and-go, 
epigrammatic  glances  at  his  country’s  troubles,  or  if  he  did, 
that  no  English  audience  would  applaud  it,  though  it  is  as 
well  written  and  as  well  acted  as  “  Babagas.” 


”  OuB  Feiends  ”  AT  THE  OLYMPIC. — A  few  wecks  ago  we 
noticed  the  production  of  “  Nos  Intimes  ”  at  the  St. 
James’s  Theatre,  and  then  expressed  our  surprise  that  the 
Lord  Chamberlain’s  conscience  had  been  so  outrageously 
sensitive  about  so  harmless  a  piece.  Even  if  the  play  ^d 
carry  us  for  ‘‘  an  airing  beyond  the  diocese  of  the 
conscience,”  as  Charles  Lamb  puts  it,  there  might  m 
nothing  to  object  to.  Probably  neither  art  nor  mo^  y 
would  suffer  if  we  were  able  to  leave  our  conscience 
at  the  door  of  the  theatre  :  we  might  resume  it  on  our  way 
out,  and  its  subsequent  operations  might  be  ® 
healthier  for  the  slight  relaxation.  But  apart  from 
general  question,  there  is  nothing  in  this  play  at  all 
culated  to  foster  immorality :  we  might  wear  our  wn- 
science  on  our  breast  throughout  the  representation  vn  • 
out  the  slightest  danger  of  having  it  put  to  the  blus  . 
English  version  now  on  the  boards  of  the  Olympic 
faithful  rendering  of  M.  Sardou’s  clever  origiual,  an 
various  parts  have  been  allotted  with  admirable  prop 
Mdlle  Beatrice  is  charmingly  natural  as  Cecile ; 
finished  significance  in  every  look  and  gesture.  ^  -t^jed 
Wigan  is  also  very  natural  as  Caussade,  the  good-n 
victim  of  ill-natured  “  friends,”  who  in  the  wurse  ^ 
visit  do  so  much  to  poison  his  happiness,  to 
his  fine  house,  to  involve  him  in  a  duel  with  a  neig 
to  destroy  his  imperturbable  confidence  in 
most  amusing  of  the  “  friends  ”  is  perhaps  Mar 
T.  N.  Wenman),  a  rampantly  querulous  malcon  n  , 
betrays  himself  into  an  irresistibly  comic 
own  matrimonial  difficulties.  The  son  of  this  gen  ^ 

”  seraph”  Raphael,  who  runs  away  with  the 
cleverly  personated  by  Miss  Kate  French.  ^  worth 
whole  this  representation  of  ”  Our  Friends  w 
seeing  by  all  who  admire  ingenious  plot,  clever 
and  finished  acting. 
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Atlantic  Essays,  By  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson.  Boston : 
Oigood  end  Co. 


it  is  said,  plans  a  dance  for  the  same  evening  in  the  same  hall. 
**  Tickets  to  lecture  and  ball  one  dollar.”  Yet  the  fact  remains, 
that  nine  addresses  out  of  ten  in  every  popular  course  are  simply 
stump  speeches,  more  or  less  elo(^uent ;  and  though  some  moral 
enlightenment  may  come  from  this  change  of  diet,  yet  to  science 
and  art  it  is  a  loss.  .  .  It  is  not  true,  as  our  plain*speaking 
friend  Von  Humboldt  said,  that  “  the  United  States  are  a  dead 


There  is  SO  little  that  is  oceanic  in  either  the  style  or  the  ®f.  mediocrities,”  but  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  our  brains 

that  it  mav  bo  well  y®^  h®  chiefly  in  our  machine-shops.  Make  what  apology  we 
preteosions  of  these  chummg  essays  tuat  it  may  bo  well  i-  worUHisks 

enough  to  mention  for  £.nglish  readers  that  their  general  of  q,  j,  not  excuses  for  failure,  but  facts  of  success.  When 

title  is  derived  from  the  Atlantic  MIonthly,  of  Boston,  in  Europe  comes  to  America  for  culture,  instead  of  America  throng- 

whi*f*h  they  originally  appeared.  At  the  same  time  there  is  *"8  Europe,  the  fact  will  publish  itself,  and  the  discussion  cease. 

enough  in  these  pages  to  remind  us  that  the  ocean  stretch-  ^*‘®’^®  debate  about  our  reapers  and  sewing-machines. 

ing  between  the  old  world  and  the  new  is  .a  connection  Mr  Matthew  Arnold  may  find  in  such  expressions  as 

as  well  as  a  separation,  and  that,  though  the  accumulated  these  some  confirmation  of  his  criticisms  upon  America, 

culture  of  Europe  may  undergo  a  certain  filtration  on  the  hut  he  must  be  prepared^  to  meet  explanations  of  the  facts 

way  over,  its  influence  has  become  an  appreciable  element  very  ^  different  from  his  own.  In  another  essay  Mr 

in  American  thought.  Mr  Higginson  has  a  true  but  a  Higginson  writes : 

cautious  respect  and  S3rmpathy  for  the  tendencies  of  his  I  utterly  reject  the  position  taken  by  Matthew  Arnold  that  the 

country  whUe  he  is  above  aU  a  Uterary  artist,  and  with  his  hostile  to  literature  and 

country,  course  the  forest  pioneer  cannot  compose  orchestral 

fine  insight  reads  the  events  and  faces  around  him  by  the  symphonies,  nor  the  founder  of  a  state  carve  statues.  But  the 

best  lights  of  the  world  s  large  experience.  He  is  free  scholarlv  and  thoughtful  men  who  created  the  Massachu-setts 

without  extravagance,  brave  without  recklessness,  and  ori-  Colony  brought  with  them  the  traditions  of  their  universities, 

ffinal  without  eccentricity.  And  when  to  these  qualities  these  embodied  in  a  college.  The  Puritan  life  was  only 

•  L-  L  r  t.1  ../s  *  •  historically  inconsistent  with  culture ;  there  was  no  logical  anta- 

we  add  that  he  hw  the  instincts  of  a  scholar,  a  fine  imagi-  gonism.  Indeed,  that  life  had  in  it  much  that  was  congenial  to 

nation,  and  genuine  American  humour,  we  need  give  no  art,  in  its  enthusiasm  and  its  truthfulness.  Take  these  Puritan 

stronger  assurance  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  phases  traits,  employ  them  in  a  more  genial  sphere,  add  intellectual 

of  transatlantic  thought  that  they  wUl  find  in  the  ‘  Atlantic  ‘ffining  «“d  »  «?““y  /»>'•>.  and  you  hare  a  soU  suited  to  art,  above 
„  ,  ,  ®  ,i  iv  f  Ai.  •  LL  A*  ta  •  all  Others.  To  deny  it  is  to  see  in  art  only  something  frivolous 

Essays  a  volume  well  worthy  of  their  attention.  It  is,  and  insincere.  The  American  writer  in  whom  the  artistic  instinct 
indeed,  hardly  to  the  credit  of  our  reading  public  that  a  was  strongest  came  of  unmixed  Puritan  stock.  Major  John 
writer  of  such  remarkable  powers  should  as  yet  be  com-  Hathorne,  in  1692,  put  his  offenders  on  trial,  and  generally  con- 
paratively  unknown  in  this  country,  though  there  are  a  few  dieted  and  hanged  them  all.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  held  his 
,  ,v  Ai  *  d  rk  A  j  -n  »  more  spiritual  tribunal  two  centuries  later,  and  his  keener 

who  have  krwwn  the  same  au^or  s  Out-fioor  Papers^  as  g^rutiny  found  some  ground  of  vindication  for  each  one.  The 

embodying  the  “  muscular  philosophy  in  its  American  fidelity,  the  thoroughness,  the  conscientious  purpose,  were  the 
form,  and  still  more  who  have  been  entertained  by  the  fine  same  in  each.  Both  sought  to  rest  their  work,  as  all  art  and  all 
New  England  romance,  ‘  Malbone,'  which  has  been  printed  ^®®^  *^®  absolute  truth. 

in  this  country.  There  are  casual  evidences  in  this  Our  author  finds  the  obstacle  to  a  new  birth  of  literature 
work  that  Mr  Higginson  has  for  some  time  been  a  and  art  in  America  rather  ^*in  the  timid  and  faithless 
man  of  distinction  among  his  countrymen,  and  those  who  spirit  that  lurks  in  the  circles  of  culture,”  and  is  less  dis- 
followed  with  interest  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  late  turbed  by  the  ghosts  of  the  Blue  Laws,  than  in  the  trans- 
Civil  War  in  America  may  recognise  him  as  among  the  planted  cynicism  of  Europe.  And  he  looks  to  the  force  of 
foremost  of  the  scholars  of  New  England  who  suspended  a  self-governing  people  to  check  this,  alleging  that  they 
their  literary  pursuits  and  gave  themselves  up  with  enthu-  have  always  in  America  been  truer  to  the  high  cause  and 
slasm  to  the  work  of  saving  their  country  and  of  redeeming  the  leading  man  than  the  colleges  have  been.  We  must 
it  from  the  great  wrong  which  had  so  long  impeded  ito  quote  one  other  paragraph  from  this  portion  of  the  volume  : 

progress.  Of  these  none  more  distinguished  himself  on  Great  men  are  rarely  isolated  mountain-peaks ;  they  are  the 
the  battle-field  than  our  author.  If  any  of  our  readers  summits  of  ranges.  The  thought  of  a  century  seems  to  posterity 
have  fallen  in  with  a  work  entitled  *  Army  Life  in  a  Black  have  been  intrusted  to  a  very  few  minds,  but  those  minds  have 

Eegiment,’  which  beats  the  came  of  Oolmtel  HiffeinsOD  as  '“A  y"! 

iia  «  lu  Av  -ii  WA  M  there  was  one  Homer  or  a  hundred?  The  hundred  contributed 

8  author,  they  will  probably  remember  it  as  one  of  the  their  lives,  their  hopes,  their  passions,  their  despairs,  to  enrich  the 

most  characteristic  and  notable  chapters  in  .i  history  replete  one.  Genius  is  lonely  without  the  surrounding  presence  of  a 

with  romance.  The  Civil  War  hannilv  .  .  led  and  the  evil  people  to  inspire  it.  How  sad  seems  the  intellectual  isolation  of 

which  caused  it  eradicated,  the  thiukvi.  of  America  have  have  loved  America 

able  to  resume  their  congenial  pursuits  with  a  cheer-  ,,  n-  •  •  '  i  •  e  i.  i  ii  *i.  . 

fulness  aud  devotion  which  were  Karcely  possible  in  a  Mr  Higpnson  s  work  is  one  of  such  ^ual  excellence  that 

country  so  long  under  the  pressure  of  angry  political  aud  “!®®f"?,>®”‘?- 

moral  contentions;  and  we  can  well  realise  the  change  We  have  an  histonco-phdosophical  portrait  of  " The  Pun^ 

which  has  come  over  that  country,  so  far  as  its  scholars  are  1*^1  j***  .Ji®®®  ’  account  of  Vayal 

concerned,  when  we  think  of  on^of  them  as  passing  from  the  Portuguese,”  told  with  many  pleasant  sketches  of 
he  leadership  of  a  regiment  of  negroes  in  South  Carolina  personal  eij^rience  ;  and  a  brriha^  chapter  entitled 
to  the  production  of  a  work  like  that  before  us,  indicaUng  Mademoiselle  s  Campaigns,  the  Mademoiselle  being 
aeit  does  on  every  page  a  refinement  of  thought  a  breadth  ^ano  Louise  d  Orleans.  The  most  brilliant  essay 

^culture,  and  a  poetic  insight  which  could  only  have  in  the  book,  perhaps  is  one  which  ^ars  as  its  heading  the 
become  associated  by  a  very  abnormal  combination  of  cir.  »‘"thng  question,  “Ought  Women  to  learn  the  Alphabet? 
camstances  with  military  renown  whole  woman  movement,  it  seems,  turns  upon  this 

Of  tliAaft  f  1  Ai  *  1  V  w  V  fundamental  question.  “  Concede  this  little  fulcrum,  and 

tribufonTil  the  first  three  are  remarkable  con-  Archimedea  wiU  move  the  world  before  she  is  done  with  it ; 

Pleafo/OnU..  “Pf?  The  opening  one,  “A  it  becomes  merely  a  question  of  time.  Besietance  must  be 

ooncemino  a.Iai  of  P*r  Johnson  s  made  here  or  nowhere.  Obita  principiis.  Woman  must 

America  Theodore  Parker  applied  to  be  a  subject  or  an  equal;  there  is  no  middle  ground.”  The 

but  icarcelv  there  a  mouthful  of  edncation,  g„jbor  pointe  out  the  formidable  results  which  have  attended 

tbe  “tows  that  ^be  instruction  of  women  in  America. 


I®.  ®!‘8''o»8ing  interest  of  public  affairs  in  America  bears 
heaviness  upon  the  intellectual  life  of  the 

ceased  to  be  the  most  available 
flint  of  PTrvo  ®  P®P“l®r  lecture,  Agassiz  and  Bayard  Taylor,  by 
*  lew  Tapid  and  continuous  travelling,  can  still  find 

oouide  of  a”*  Americans  will  consent  to  hear  described 

•^111  haunt  *  u  wandering  lecturers  on  geology 

•Pecimens  P  discourses  being  almost  coeval  with  their 

'"8  western  makes  his  stately  tour  through  wonder- 

towns,  where  an  enterprising  public  spirit  semrtimes, 


No  trumpet  has  been  sounded,  no  earthquake  has  been  felt, 
while  State  after  State  has  ushered  into  legal  existence  one-half 
of  the  population  within  its  borders.  Every  free  State  in  the 
American  Union,  except,  perhaps,  Illinois  and  New  Jersey,  has 
conceded  to  married  women,  in  some  form,  the  separate  control 
of  property.  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Ccanecticut,  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  have  gone  farther,  and  given  them  the  control  of  their  earn- 
ingg^.gtven  it  wholly  and  directly,  that  is,— while  New  York  and 
other  States  have  given  it  partially  and  indirectly.  Legislative 
Committees  in  Ohio  and  Wisconsin  have  recommended  in  printed 
reports  the  extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage  to  women.  .  .  , 
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The  sad  question  recurs,  whether  women  ought  ever  to  have  tasted 
of  the  alphabet.  .  .  Once  yield  the  alphabet,  and  we  abandon 
the  whole  long  theory  of  pubjection  and  coverture ;  tradition  is 
set  aside,  and  we  have  nothing  but  reason  to  fall  back  upon, 
lieasoning  abstractly,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  argument 
has  been,  thus  far,  entirely  on  the  women’s  side,  inasmuch  as  no 
man  has  yet  seriously  tried  to  meet  them  with  argument.  It  is  an 
alarming  feature  of  this  discussion  that  it  has  reversed,  very 
generally,  the  traditional  positions  of  the  sexes :  the  women  have 
had  all  the  logic;  and  the  most  intelligent  men,  when  they  have 
attempted  the  other  side,  have  limited  themselves  to  satire  and 
gossip.  What  rational  woman  can  be  really  convinced  by  the 
nonsense  which  is  talked  in  ordinary  society  around  her, — as,  that 
it  is  tight  to  admit  girls  to  common  schools,  and  equally  right  to 
exclude  them  from  colleges ;  that  it  is  proper  for  a  woman  to  sing 
in  public,  but  indelicate  for  her  to  speak  in  public  ;  that  a  post- 
office  box  is  an  unexceptionable  place  to  drop  a  bit  of  paper  into, 
but  a  ballot-box  terribly  dangerous?  No  cause  in  the  world  can 
keep  above  w-ater,  sustained  by  such  contradictions  as  these,  too 
feeble  and  slight  to  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  fallacies,  ^me 
persons  profess  to  think  it  impossible  to  reason  with  a  woman,  and 
such  critics  certainly  show  no  disposition  to  try  the  experiment. 

We  have  only  space  to  mention  the  essays  on  “  The 
Greek  Goddesses,”  “  Sappho,”  and  An  old  Latin  Text¬ 
book,”  which  have  much  that  is  valuable  for  students,  and 
must  reluctantly  take  our  leave  of  one  of  the  most  enter¬ 
taining  and  instructive  works  which  we  have  for  a  long  time 
had  the  fortune  to  read. 


persons  should  remember  that  the  effect  of  Dr  H 
book  would  necessarily  be  different  in  India 
was  ia  England.  There,  whether  it  awakened  a  de^tfV^ 
reform  or  not,  beyond  all  question  it  would  arouse  a  d  ♦ 
mination  to  keep  the  Mussulmans  in  order  and  ^  i 
attract  to  them  the  unwelcome  attentions  of  the  ^ 
Happily  here  in  England  we  do  not  know  generally  wW 
police  attentions  mean.  But  any  who  were  in  Irol  • 
1866  and  the  following  years  may  have  had  some^exw” 
rience  of  it,  and  it  may  be  obtained  by  a  visit  to  Paris 
even  by  frequenting  the  society  of  the  refugee  Communistl 
here  in  London.  To  him  who  has  this  necessary  qualiB 
cation  for  understanding  the  pamphlet,  this  feature  *' 
not  its  least  instructive  portion.  ^ 

The  object  of  the  pamphlet  is  to  show  that  Wahabees 
and  a  fortiori  that  other  Mussulmans,  are  not  bound  by  their 
religious  principles  to  rebel  against  an  infidel  Goverament 

religion 


religious  principles  to  rebel  against 
that  protects  them  in  the  free  exercise  of  their 
and  in  all  their  private  rights.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
assured,  to  do  so  would  be  in  direct  contravention’  of  their 
religion,  especially  as  they  would  have  to  leave  their  wires 
and  families  under  the  protection  of  this  Government.  In 
proof  of  this  Dr  Hunter’s  explanation  of  the  doctrine  of 
Jihad,  or  holy  war,  is  shown  to  be  wrong,  and  his  whole 
history  of  the  Wahabee  conspiracy  is  impugned.  In  oppo. 
sition  to  him,  it  is  contended  that  the  Wahabees  never  waged 
a  holy  war  against  the  British,  and  never,  therefore,  col¬ 
lected  money  in  India  for  the  support  of  such  a  war.  They 
did,  indeed,  wage  holy  war  against  the  persecuting  Sikhs, 
and,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  authorities,  collect  money 
in  India  for  its  maintenance ;  but  this  was  before  our  con¬ 
quest  of  the  Punjaub.  As  for  “the  fanatic  host”  at 
Sittana,  we  are  told,  it  is  composed  of  outlaws,  Hindoo  as 
well  as  Mohammedan,  mainly  the  relics  of  the  great  mutiny, 
and  its  influence  over  the  frontier  tribes  is  asserted  to  he  a 
myth.  These  tribes  have  at  all  times  plagued  the  rulers  of 
India,  and  they  are  but  doing  in  onr  case  what  they  hare 
done  to  our  predecessors  since  history  began.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  presumptuous '  for  any  Londoner  to  pronounce 
absolutely  on  which  side  in  this  controversy  truth  lies. 
But  we  are  bound  to  record  our  opinion  that  Syed  Ahmed 
has  succeeded  in  casting  grave  doubts  on  the  reliability  of  Dr 
Hunter’s  facts.  In  one  point,  indeed,  he  seems  to  have 
triumphantly  convicted  the  author  of  ‘  Our  Indian  Mussul¬ 
mans*  of  ungrounded  statement.  Dr  Hunter  tells  us  that  the 
Wahabees  have  developed  a  copious  literature  on  the  subject 
of  Jihad,  and  he  cites  a  number  of  works  in  sup^rt  of  the 
proposition.  But  on  examination  it  appears,  according  to 
the  pamphlet  before  us,  that  these  works  either  do  not  ema¬ 
nate  from  Wahabees,  or  do  not  relate  to  Jihad. 

Apart  altogether  from  the  main  question  which  it  treats, 
this  pamphlet  has  a  value  it  would  not  be  easy  to  exag¬ 
gerate,  It  is  often  asked,  for  instance,  whether  English 
literature  ever  permeates  the  native  population.  The 
author  supplies  an  answer  to  the  question.  General  litera- 


THE  INDIAN  MUSSULMANS. 

Stfcd  Ahmed  Bahadoor,  C.S.I.,  on  Dr  Hunter's  ‘  Our  Iwiinn  MussuU 
mans — Are  They  Bound  in  Conscience  to  Rebel  ayainst  the  Queen  f  ’ 
Compiled  by  a  Mahomedan.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

A  vindication  of  the  Indian  Mussulmans,  by  an  Indian 
Mussulman,  from  the  charges  of  active  disloyalty  or  passive 
discontent  preferred  against  them  by  Dr  Hunter,  in  his  now 
celebrated  work,  cannot  fail  to  excite  wide-spread  attention 
in  England.  Everyone  who  takes  any  interest  at  all  in 
politics  must  be  anxious  to  know  with  what  feelings  our 
rule  in  India  is  really  regarded  by  the  natives  of  the 
country ;  and  here  a  native  comes  forward  to  enlighten 
us  on  this  point  respecting  a  portion  of  the  people 
to  whose  sentiments  energy,  intelligence,  and  social 
position  lend  more  importance  than  is  inherently  due  to 
their  relative  numbers.  Not  but  the  Mohammedans,  though 
relatively  a  very  small  minority,  are  absolutely  a  formidable 
body.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  Syed  Ahmed  Bahadoor 
is  an  interested  party.  But  if  we  reject  testimony  on  this 
ground,  what  evidence  is  worthy  of  credence  ?  Certainly 
we  might  as  well  shut  up  our  law  courts.  Again,  it  may 
be  objected  that  Syed  Ahmed  is  a  cultivated  gentleman  of 
broad  and  liberal  views,  whose  mind  is  deeply  imbued  with 
the  ideas  of  the  West,  and  that  he  is  no  longer,  therefore,  a 
competent  exponent  of  the  feelings  of  his  co-religionists. 
But  surely  he  is,  at  any  rate,  more  competent  than  any 
European  can  be.  Those  who  consult  his  pamphlet  must 
not,  however,  expect  1k)  find  in  it  more  than  it  professes  to 
contain.  It  is  not  a  declaration  of  loyalty  on  the  part  of 
the  Mohammedans,  nor  is  it  even  a  systematic  examination 
of  their  position  in  India.  It  was  contributed  originally  in 
the  form  of  letters  to  the  Allahabad  Pioneer,  and  has  been 
put  together  and  reprinted  as  a  pamphlet  in  London.  It 
does  not  lay  claim,  therefore,  to  the  symmetry  and  unity  of 
the  work  it  criticises.  Nor  has  it  any  pretensions  to  be 
considered  exhaustive.  But  if  the  reader  will  bear  this 
in  mind,  and  will  make  allowance  for  the  exigencies 
of  the  form  in  which  it  appeared,  he  will  find  it 
not  only  highly  instructive,  but  singularly  interesting ; 
and  if  he  is  an  appreciative  student  he  cannot  but 
be  struck  by  the  spirit  which  pervades  it.  So  far  as 
the  mere  style  is  concerned,  indeed,  it  might  well  be 
written  by  an  Englishman.  Stay-at-home  Britons,  who 
admit  that  subjects  may  be  discontented  with  their  govern¬ 
ment  without  quite  being  reprobates,  may  possibly  be  sur¬ 
prised,  if  not  prejudiced,  by  the  virulence  with  which  Dr 
Hunter’s  *  Indian  Mussulmans’  is  attacked.  The  principal 
effect  of  that  work  here  at  home  undoubtedly  was  to  awaken 
an  uncomfortable  feeling  among  us  that  there  was  a  vast 
distance  between  our  loud  professions  and  our  actual  prac¬ 
tice,  and  that  we  had  sadly  fallen  short  of  our  duty  in 
the  East.  Many  readers,  then,  will  probably  be  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  acrimony  of  Syed  Ahmed’s  criticisms,  and 
will  feel  tempted  to  set  it  down  to  servilitv.  But  such 


VI  VI  taav  x^u^aaoaa  •*v  ^  «  i  L 

or  matters  affecting  taxation”  are  anxiously  conne  y 
them.  Even  those  who  cannot  read  “  manage  to  hear  e 
contents  of  this  and  that  article  or  work  from  those  w  o 
can.”  Now  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  ought  to 
restraining  influence  on  British  writers  in  India.  »  ® 
often  been  pained  to  observe  how  large  a  propor  ion 
Anglo-Indians  allow  themselves  to  speak  and  wri  ^  ^ 
supercilious,  sneering,  and  depreciatory  tone  of  t  eir 
fellow.subjects.  We  are  quite  aware  of  ^ 

honourable  exceptions,  and  Dr  Hunter,  we  need  ^ 
to  those  who  have  read  his  works,  is  animate  y  ^ 
different  spirit.  But  the  remark  is  true 
number  of  others  that  no  one  who  has  pai  ^ 
to  Indian  affairs  can  have  failed  to  notice  y*.  i- 
this  tone  is  indulged  in  too  often  quite 
A  traveller,  for  instance,  will  praise  a  neig 
people  by  contrasting  them  with  the  cringing, 
faced  Indian,  vrho  cannot  be  made  a  fnen  ®  *  ^  ^ 
spirit  is  eminently  and  in  the  last  degree  sno 
we  know  of  nothing,  not  even  actual  who 

calculated  to  cause  bitterness  of  feeling  again®  .ifange* 
niulge  in  it.  How  much  of  Irish  and  America 
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ent  from  England  U  duo  to  this  kind  of  writing, 
^03cially  on  the  part  of  the  Times,  only  those  who  hare 
■  ed  intimately  in  Irish  and  American  society  can  know. 

Of  Dr  Hunter’s  formidable  arraignment  of  the  Indian 
Government,  Syed  Ahmed  makes  short  work.  The  aboli¬ 
tion  of  Kazis,  though  in  his  opinion  a  grave  political 
error  does  not  prevent  the  celebration  of  valid  Mussul¬ 
man  ’  marriages.  In  Mussulman  law  marriage  is  a 
strictly  civil  contract.  The  alleged  misappropriation  of 
educational  funds  he  dismisses  with  the  remark  that, 
if  true  the  law  permits  Mohammedans  to  arraign 
the  GoVernment  in  its  own  courts  ;  while  the  charge 
of  imperilling  the  souls  of  Mussulmans,  ho  professes  his 
inabilitv  to  understand.  As  to  the  position  of  his  co¬ 


relief  for  the  starving  clergy  of  the  Establishment,  as  well 
as  some  effectual  measure  for  the  permanent  security  of 
Church  property.  To  that  part  of  the  Coercion  Act,  how¬ 
ever,  which  restricted  county  meetings  for  purposes  of 
petitioning,  a  determined  opposition  was  preparing  by 
O’Connell  and  the  Irish  members,  and  Mr  Littleton  fore¬ 
saw  that  unless  these  meetings  clauses  ”  were  omitted,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  carry  the  Tithe  Bill,  which  he  con¬ 
sidered  a  still  more  important  measure.  He  consulted  the 
Lord  Chancellor  (Brougham),  who  agreed  with  him  that 
the  Bill  must  be  modified  by  the  omission  of  the  meetings 
clauses,  and  spoke  angrily  of  Lord  Grey’s  obstinacy  on  the 
point.  Lord  Althorp  viewed  the  matter  in  the  same  light, 
and  concurred  with  Mr  Littleton  that  it  would  be  best  to 


religionists  in  India,  he  contrasts  it  with  the  position  of  O'Connell  &nd  lei  h\m  know, privately  and confidentiallf/, 
non-Mohammedans  under  a  Mohammedan  Government,  and  that  the  Coercion  Bill  would  be  renewed,  but  with  certain 
declares  they  have  little  to  complain  of.  Even  as  regards  limitations.  Mr.  Littleton  accordingly  saw  O’Connell,  who 
the  system  of  public  education,  the  Government,  he  holds,  promised  secrecy,  and  was  satisfied.  But,  in  the  meantime, 
is  not  entirely  to  blame.  And  we  are  glad  to  see  that  Lord  Grey,  who  appears  to  have  been  ignorant  of  these 
he  altogether  condemns  the  system  recommended  by  Dr  transactions  of  his  colleagues,  brought  on  the  Bill  in  the 
Hunter.  In  language  that  does  honour  to  his  moral  sense.  Lords,  and  refused  to  concede  anything.  Then  O’Connell 


he  rebukes  the  half  hope  avowed  by  Dr  Hunter,  that 
education  will  lead  the  Indians  to  the  acceptance  of 
Christianity,  and  lays  down  what  is  clearly  the  only  object 
we  ought  to  have  in  view, — to  extend  knowledge  and  leave 
creeds  to  take  care  of  themselves.  It  is,  however,  far  more 
important  to  note  that  a  cosmopolitan  Mussulman  of  India, 
as  he  describes  himself,  imbued  with  the  modern  spirit,  as 
we  can  see  him  to  be,  and  profoundly  interested  in  the 
future  of  his  country,  is  sanguine  with  regard  to 
her  progress.  “The  present  age,”  he  says,  “is  one 
of  progress,  but  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day.  It 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  Mohammedans,  who  are  made 
of  much  sterner  material  than  Hindoos,  will  adapt  them¬ 
selves  so  readily  to  the  various  phases  of  this  changing 
age.  Let  us  have  time  ;  let  us  live,  work,  and  wait. 
There  are  many  reformers  now  at  work,  a  fact  which 
Dr  Hunter  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  aware  of.” 

LORD  GREYS  ADMINISTRATION. 

ilmoir  and  CoiTeapondence  reUtling  to  Political  Occurrences  in 
June  ahd  July,  1834.  By  the  Rixhc  Hon.  Edward  John  Little¬ 
ton,  tir^t  Lord  iia  iierton.  Now  hrot  published  from  the  original 
maiiu.-cripts  by  Henry  Reeve,  Esq.  Longmans. 

The  memoir  and  letters  which  make  up  this  volume 
were  confided  to  Mr  Reeve  by  Lord  Hatherton  a  few  months 


disclosed  the  fact  in  the  Commons  that  a  very  different 
solution  of  the  difficulty  had  been  entertained  by  the  Irish 
department  of  the  Government.  The  result  of  O’Connell’s 
“  treachery  ”  was  that  Lord  Grey  resigned,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  broken  up.  Hinc  illce  lacrymoe. 

That  the  statements  contained  in  Lord  Hatherton’s 
memoir  are  substantially  correct  is  clearly  proved  by 
the  letters  of  the  several  actors  in  this  little  State  drama. 
We  cannot,  however,  say  the  same  of  the  explanation  of 
the  affair  quoted  by  Mr  Reeve  from  Lord  Brougham’s 
autobiography.  The  Lord  Chancellor  appears  to  have 
entirely  forgotten  that  the  proposal  which  Lord  Wellesley 
(then  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland)  was  induced  to  make 
for  the  omission  of  the  “  meetings  clauses”  originated  with 
himself.  Lord  Brougham  boasted,  too,  at  the  time,  in 
his  speech,  that  he  had  thrown  himself  into  the  same  boat 
with  Littleton,  and,  moreover,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
“  explained  the  use  of  Mr  Littleton’s  speaking  to 
O’Connell.”  Mr  Reeve,  however,  in  his  preface  assigns 
a  reason  why  a  different  colour  has  been  given  in  Lord 
Brougham’s  autobiography  to  the  transaction, — a  reason 
which  some  of  our  readers  may  consider  good  and  sufficient. 

Among  the  letters  quoted  is  one  from  Lord  Brougham 
to  Mr  Littleton,  in  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  intimates  his 
intention  to  stick  to  the  ship  as  long  as  possible.  In 


before  his  death,  in  order  that  the  occurrences  whicji  led  to  another,  Sir  William  Gosset  (Under-Secretary  for  Ireland) 


the  dissolution  of  Lord  Grey’s  Administration  might  be 
correctly  explained  to  the  world  at  the  proper  time.  In  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Hatherton’s  representatives,  that  time  is 
come,  for  there  are  few  of  the  members  of  Lord  Grey’s 
Administration  now  in  existence,  and  none,  it  is  believed,  to 
whom  the  publication  of  these  documents  can  be  in  the 
slightest  degree,  annoying  or  painful.  Mr  Reeve,  indeed, 
considers  that  the  conduct  of  each  member  of  the  Govern- 
laent,  as  revealed  by  this  correspondence,  “  was  precisely 
what  was  to  be  expected  of  English  gentlemen  and  states¬ 
men  who  knew  what  was  due  to  themselves  and  to  each 
other.  ’  If^  however,  he  is  unable  to  make  this  assertion 
entirely  without  reservation,  the  difficulty  arises  from  the 


expresses  the  disgust  he  feels  “  at  the  black  act  of  the 
Political  Fiend  who  has  so  shamefully  betrayed  secret 
communications.”  In  a  letter  to  Mr  J.  N.  Fazakerley,  M.P., 
dated  July,  1834,  Mr  Littleton  remarks  that  although 
“  Brougham  originated  the  change  of  opinion,  he  holds 
his  tongue  with  admirable  presence  of  mind.”  .  .  .  “Lord 
John  Russell,”  he  continues,  “  was  very  angry  with  Althorp 
for  stating  in  the  House  which  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers 
had  sided  with  him.  He  positively  cried  with  vexation. 

.  .  .  .  Hume  acted  for  once  with  common  sense,  by  with¬ 
drawing  his  motion  and  moving  an  adjournment,  which 
saved  us  the  annoyance  of  Lord  John’s  vindication.”  .... 
“  Althorp’s  face  is  joy  itself,”  adds  Mr  Littleton.  He  was 


version  which  Lord  Brougham  has  inserted  in  his  autobio-  dreadfully  nervous  about  his  last  statement,  which  he  wrote 
graphy  of  these  transactions.  In  the  introductory  chapter  and  learnt  by  heart.  But  as  he  was  walking  out  of  his 
Ir  Reeve  quotes  Lord  Brougham’s  own  words  in  order  that  room  to  the  House,  he  brightened  up,  crying  out,  *  Well, 
they  may  be  compared  with  what  ho  actually  wrote  at  the  there  is  Heaven  beyond.’  ”  Mr  Littleton  also  describes  in 
time,  and  we  certainly  agree  with  Mr  Reeve  that  the  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  written  just 
correspondence  annexed  to  Lord  Hatherton’s  memoir  “  is,  before  the  reconstruction  of  the  Administration  by  Lord 
m  almost  every  particular,”  a  conclusive  answer  to  Lord  Melbourne,  an  amusing  scene  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
brougham’s  narrative.  16th  July,  1834.  Mr  Littleton,  who  had  been  pressed  to 

wfore,  however,  we  proceed  to  notice  the  correspondence  retire  by  some  of  Lord  Grey’s  friends,  had  sent  his  resig- 
^hich  is  contained  in  the  volume  before  us,  it  will  be  nation  to  Lord  Melbourne.  Soon  after  Mr  Littleton  saw 
pessary  to  give  a  short  outline  of  the  transactions  alluded  Lord  Brougham,  who  left  the  woolsack  to  speak  to  him. 

^om  the  memoir  itself.  In  May,  1833,  at  the  request  “Good  God  1  are  you  mad  ?  ”  said  the  Lord  Chancellor; 
c  yl  Grey  and  Lord  Althorp,  Mr  Edward  John  Little-  “  here  was  the  Government  formed ;  Ministers  assembled 
C}/  Lord  Hatherton)  undertook  the  office  of  at  the  levee  to  kiss  hands,  when  your  note  arrives.  Althorp 

4,^®  Secretary  for  Ireland,  in  succession  to  Lord  Stanley,  declares  that  nothing  shall  induce  him  to  stay  if  you  go  1 
the  insurrection  against  tithe  payments  and  He  considers  himself  in  the  same  boat  with  you.  Melbourne, 
- .  prsedial  outrages  were  at  their  height,  and  Mr  consequently,  has  not  kissed  hands,  I  have  not  kissed  hands, 

1  eton  Was  at  once  called  upon  to  superintend  the  execu-  and  the  Government  is  at  an  end  1  ”  .  .  .  .  Upon  my  soul, 
OQ  of  the  Coercion  Act,  and  to  devise  some  immediate  1  you  have  acted  like  a  damned  fool,”  politely  added  Liord 
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Brougham  (dashing  his  throe-comered  hat  on  the  floor). 
However,  Mr  Littleton  was  persuaded  to  retain  the  office 
of  Irish  Secretaiy  in  Lord  Melbourne’s  first  Administration, 
and  in  1835  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of 
Ba  ron  Hatherton  of  Hatherton.  The  whole  of  the  corre¬ 
spondence  in  this  volume  will  be  read  with  some  interest, 
relating  as  it  does  the  true  causes  of  the  dissolution  of 
Lord  Qrey’s  Administration,  and  recalling  the  names  of 
several  politicians  now  almost  forgotten. 


MR  BUCHANAN’S  PAMPHLET. 

Tht  Fleshly  School  of  Poetry  and  other  Phemmena  of  the  Day,  By 
Robert  Buchanan.  Strahan.  * 

It  is  not  likely  that  anything  Mr  Buchanan  says  will 
have  the  smallest  effect  upon  those  whom  he  attacks. 
Mr  Rossetti  and  Mr  Swinburne  will  not  hide  their  heads 
from  his  fury,  or,  moved  by  his  admonitions,  confess  their 
sins  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  bum  their  books  in  the 
orthodox  Ephesian  manner.  Nor  can  we  imagine  the  sale 
of  their  works  being  in  any  way  affected  by  the  same 
cause,  unless,  indeed,  persecution  should  produce  its 
frequent  result,  and  enhance  the  value  of  the  things 
persecuted.  And,  therefore,  to  attempt  a  defence  of  Mr 
Buchanan’s  enemies  is  the  very  last  thing  we  should  think 
of  doing. 

But  though  ineffective  in  one  sense,  Mr  Buchanan’s 
republication  of  his  exploit  against  what  he  is  pleased  to 
call  the  **  fleshly  school  of  poetry  ”  is  very  effective  in 
another.  We  have  been  accused  of  being  a  nation  of 
shopkeepers,  and  have  lately  been  haunted  with  misgivings 
that  such  may  be  the  case  in  some  respects.  The  sale  of 
Church  livings,  of  political  interests,  or  of  national 
influence  may  cot  be  pleasant  things  to  think  about ;  still 
such  transactions  have  generally  possessed  the  redeeming 
feature  of  honesty  ;  we  have  known  the  value  of  what  we 
gave,  and  we  have  received  its  equivalent.  The  reproach 
intended  in  the  word  shopkeeper  certainly  did  not  originally 
contain  any  idea  of  fraud.  Latterly,  however,  even  this 
consolation  is  beginning  to  slip  away  from  us.  The  word 
shopkeeper  has  ceased  to  be  invariably  associated  with  the 
idea  of  unquestioned  integrity.  We  have  grown  only  too 
much  accustomed  to  cunningly-dressed  windows,  artificial 
lights,  substitutions  of  an  article  inferior  to  that  which  we 
purchased ;  and  every  one  who  is  at  all  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  social  economy  knows  that  such  advertisements 
are  not  the  symbols  of  legitimate  trade,  that  those  who  are 
attracted  by  them  are  really  those  who  pay  for  them,  that, 
though  they  may  attract  unwary  and  simple-minded 
persons,  they  are  passed  by  unnoticed  by  all  who  are 
really  experienced  in  business  and  who  desire  to  receive 
good  value  for  their  outlay. 

Regarded  in  this  light,  Mr  Buchanan’s  great  adver- 
tisement  is  effective ;  for  though  it  may,  like  other  ad¬ 
vertisements,  ensnare  the  innocent  and  unsuspecting,  to 
the  experienced  it  affords  a  very  exact  means  of  estimating 
Mr  Buchanan  himself.  What  he  is  not  he  tells  us  very 
plainly  ;  what  he  is  may  bo  gathered  by  inference.  “  There 
IS,”  he  says,  **  on  the  fringe  of  real  English  society,  and 
chiefiy,  if  not  altogether,  in  London  here,  a  sort  of  demi¬ 
monde,  not  composed,  like  that  other  in  France,  of  simple 
courtesans,  but  of  men  and  women  of  indolent  habits  and 
msthetic  tastes,  artists,  literary  persons,  novel-writers, 
actors,  men  of  genius  and  men  of  talent,  butterflies  and 
gadflies  of  the  human  kind,  leading  a  lazy  existence  from 
hand  to  mouth.  These  persons  *  write  for  the  papers.’ 
They  publish  books,  often  at  their  own  expense.  They, 
some  of  them,  have  titles.  They  belong  to  clubs,  and  they 
go  to  dinner-parties.  .  .  .  They  are  clever,  refined, 

interesting,  able,  querulous.  Nothing  delights  them  more 
than  to  tear  a  reputation  to  pieces,  or  to  diagnose  the  seeds 
of  moral  disease  in  the  healthiest  subjects.  Their  religion 
is  called  culture,  their  narrowmindedness  is  called  insight.” 
Such  is  Mr  Buchanan’s  description  of  his  antagonists  ;  and 
we  are  perfectly  willing  to  take  his  own  word  for  it,  that  he 
himself  is  the  reverse  of  all  this.  Indeed,  we  were  quite 
ready  to  be  convinced,  even  without  Mr  Buchanan’s  own 
word  for  it,  that  he  is  neither  a  man  of  genius  nor  a  man 
of  talent ;  that  he  does  not  publish  books  at  his  own 


such  practices.  But  the  spectacle  of  a  man  who  oro- 
fesses  to  be  a  poet  endeavouring  to  attract  attention 
to  himself  by  crying  down  the  works  of  his  contemporariei 
praising  his  own  work  by  implication  in  the  contempt  ho 
seeks  to  cast  upon  the  work  of  others,  is  less  common  ® 
and  is  a  spectacle  which,  if  it  became  frequent  would 
justly  lay  us  open  to  the  charge  of  being  a  nation  of 
shopkeepers,  not  only  in  the  old  sense  of  placing  a  mone¬ 
tary  value  on  our  every  act,  but  in  the  new  and  far  more 
degraded  sense  of  endeavouring  to  make  a  market  for 
inferior  goods  at  the  expense  of  truthfulness  and  self, 
respect.  Were  Mr  Buchanan  a  poet  of  more  assured  repn. 
tation  and  wider  fame  than  those  two  whom  he  chiefly 
attacks,  his  act  would  be  disagreeable  enough;  were  he 
even  their  equal  we  might  be  better  content  to  let  him  rail 
at  pleasure ;  but,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  by  all  cul¬ 
tivated  people  he  is  estimated  as  infinitely  inferior  to  either 
of  them,  the  impertinence  and  indelicacy  of  his  proceeding 
are  really  intolerable.  '  The  only  explanation  which  can 
offered  is  that  Mr  Buchanan  (to  employ  his  own  phrases 
with  regard  to  the  Elizabethan  poets),  not  having  been 
sufficiently  admired  in  his  generation,  not  having  received 
his  full  of  the  spikenard  of  praise  and  the  nard  of  flattery, 
has  been  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  unworthy  means 
of  paragraph  advertisements  (for  his  pamphlet  is  nothing 
else)  and  libels  on  his  competitors. 

We  can  assure  Mr  Buchanan,  in  conclusion,  that  if 
society  is  rotten,  this  pamphlet  of  his  is  much  more  a  sign 
of  its  rottenness  than  would  be  ten  times  the  existing  taste 
for  such  poetry  as  he  presumes  to  criticise.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
true  that  a  too  exclusive  contemplation  of  such  subjects  as 
are  treated  by  Mr  Swinburne,  is  not  unattended  with 
danger ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  venture  to  say,  that 
even  the  most  pronounced  poem  he  ever  wrote  exhibits,  to 
those  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  such  things,  a  tragic 


TAKE  CAEE  WHOM  YOU  TEUST. 

Tdk,  Cart  Whom  Toa  Trust,  By  Compton  Bwd., 
silissa,'  *  Pictura  Picturas,*  &c.,  &o.  Smith,  Elder,  • 

The  first  chapter  of  this  disagreeable  little  book,  w 
iscribes  itself  as  ‘‘journeying  /  l:- «ife 

it  were  set  on  a  hill,”  depicts  a  clergyman  an 
ostrate  with  fever  in  a  low  London  lodging. 
oon  comes  flickering  through  the  dingy  glaw. 

)  the  parched  lips  of  a  delirious  lady  chattenng  *  .  ^ 

ile  baby  boy.  It  lights  the  compressed  tea  mr 
an  crushed  by  destiny,  who  is  hissing  malcdic  ion  ^ 
ul,  whom  ho  accuses  before  the  bar  of  lining 

ithor  of  his  agony.”  The  chapter  concludes  y  P 
A  iinorAnproiia  title  of  the  book.  ”  And  why  V. 


y 
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happy  deplorable  a  situation  )  ?  “  Because 

thev  had  violated  that  fundamental  principle  of  Christian 
morals,  ‘Thoushalt  not  trust  thy  neighbour.’  ”  This,  as 
A  Ward  says,  is  “  rote  sarkastic,”  and  the  book  contains 
many  more  sarcasms  in  the  same  vein. 

The  plot  is  simple.  There  are  two  curates,  a  good 
(called  Mr  Lovett),  and  a  bad  (labelled,  with  equal  propriety, 
Mr  Blackley) ;  and  we  are  supposed  to  obtain  our  aesthetic 
gratification  in  following  the  efforts  of  Mr  Blackley  to  reduce 
Mr  Lovett  and  his  wife  to  the  fever  and  the  low  London 
lodging.  It  would  be  unfair  to  the  author  to  reveal  either 
Mr  Blackley’s  motive  or  his  course  of  proceeding  :  both  of 
them  are  highly  wicked.  After  Mr  Lovett,  through 
Mr  Blackley’s  hellish  instrumentality,  has  “  journeyed 
upwards,”  as  the  author  puts  it,  to  the  low  London  lodging, 
he  is  gently  let  down  upon  a  benefice  of  the  annual  value  of 
one  thousand  pounds  in  an  unhealthy,  swampish  district, 
while  Mr  Blackley  is  left  to  flourish  like  a  green  bay  tree, 
“  as,”  says  the  sardonic  author,  “  the  thoroughly  wicked 
generally  do  flourish  in  this  wicked  world.”  The  catas¬ 
trophes  by  which  this  result  is  attained  succeed  each  other 
with  farcical  rapidity,  a  liberal  use  being  made  of  paralysis, 
heart  disease,  and  galloping  consumption. 

We  can  cordially  recommend  the  volume  to  such  of  our 
readers  as  take  pleasure  in  cultivating  a  splenetic  view  of  all 
people  connected  with  the  Church  except  choral  scholara  and 
minor  canons.  We  do  not  know  what  deans,  deans’  wives  | 
and  daughters,  archbishops,  unmusical  curates,  musical 
amateurs,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world  except  choral  scholars, 
minor  canons,  and  an  occasional  farmer  or  an  occasional 
atto.mey,  have  done  to  Mr  Compton  Beade  that  he  should 
dislike  them  so  bitterly ;  but  with  these  exceptions  he  seems 
to  take  a  most  ill-conditioned  view  of  men  and  women,  to 
write  about  them  as  if,  to  use  an  expression  of  his  own,  **  his 
tongue  had  assuredly,  at  one  time,  been  steeped  in  acetate 
of  iron.”  His  persistent  ill-nature  is  at  times  positively 
amusing  to  a  person  who  does  not  enjoy  it  con  amove.  He 
cannot  even  let  his  hero  and  his  heroine  enjoy  an  autumnal 
evening  stroll  before  they  are  married :  even  then  “  the 
skeleton  in  the  cupboard  makes  itself  felt.”  His  imagina¬ 
tion  is  the  most  cantankerous  little  machine  that  we  have 
seen  in  operation  for  some  time.  His  purpose,  we  daresay, 
is  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature,  to  describe  men  and 
women  as  they  are,  not  as  they  ought  to  be  ;  and  either  the 
sort  of  nature  that  he  has  come  in  contact  with  is  very 
much  below  average,  or  his  own  nature  is  so  ill-conditioned 
that,  in  his  intercourse  with  ordinary  human  nature,  he  has 
developed  an  abnormal  amount  of  petty  spite.  For  example, 
the  head  master  of  the  school  where  Lovett  is  educated 
“glosses  over  the  fact  that  the  standard  of  scholarship  at 
his  school  is  beneath  the  lowest  university  average.”  His 
college  “is  presided  over  by  a  pushing  adventurer  who 
intended  to  utilise  his  headship  as  a  stepping-stone  to  a 
Bpiritual  peerage.”  “  The  musical  clergy  must,  on  no 
account,  be  confused  with  the  ritualists,  who,  as  a  rule,  are 
guiltless  of  music,  either  in  thenrv  nr  in  nrnnfinA  Tha 


will  find  Mr  Beade  a  most  congenial  companion.  His  style 
has  the  sort  of  cleverness  affected  by  young  Oxonians  of 
clerical  intentions  who  emulate  men  of  the  world  in  drink- 
ing  brandy-and-water  and  cultivating  a  certain  “  fastness  ” 
of  expression. 


music,  either  in  theory  or  in  practice.  The 
ody  of  men  referred  to  are  to  be  found  in  choirs,  and 
p  aces^  where  they  sing,  not  on  raised  places  where  they 
OWE  The  dean  of  the  cathedral  to  which  Lovett  is 
apfwinted  is  “  a  hard-featured  ecclesiastic,”  brutally 
aroi^ary.  Of  his  fellow  canons  one  is  “  pious,”  the  other 
.  ‘^ipoy ;  ’  but  the  pious  man  was  not  very  well  versed 
7^  if*  been  a  bit  of  a  flunkey  in  his  day.” 

vett  8  wife  s  aunt,  an  old  maid,  is  “  obese,  with  a  loud, 
most  jolly  laugh,  and  an  amazing  love  of  admiration  ;  ” 
one  time  her  coarse  features  assume  “  a  slightly  porcine 
xpression,  and^  she  ultimately  goes  mad  from  the  effects 
consigned  for  life  to  a  lunatic  asylum. 


rpi  ^  vv/ui 

e  ittle  boy  who  acts  as  her  page  does  not  escape ;  because, 
one  occasion,  he  says  “not  at  home,”  by  order  of  his 

Ii^id  uttered  the 

to  ha^  hireling.’*  In  short,  Mr  Beade  seems 

from  tE  “^*^8elf  to  represent  the  world  dramatically 
We  ar  ^  view  of  a  disappointed,  spiteful  curate, 

trate  have  neither  space  nor  inclination  to  illus- 

book  Duonotonously  disagreeable  character  of  the 

eninw  H  *1,^  there  are  few  people  ill-natured  enough  to 
ouronl  •  ^“t  if  they  will  **  take  care  to  trust” 

P  nion,  such  as  have  the  gift  for  this  sort  of  enjoyment 


PEASANT  LIFE  IN  THE  NOBTH. 

Peamnt  Lift ;  Sketches  of  the  Villagers  and  Field-labourers  in 
Glenaldie.  Second  Series.  Strahan  and  Co. 

The  sterner  features  of  Scottish  rural  life  and  character 
have  never  been  portrayed  with  more  graphic  power  and 
sympathetic  fldelity  than  by  the  author  of  ‘  Peasant  Life 
in  the  North,”  whose  second  volume,  in  no  way  inferior  to 
the  first,  is  now  before  us.  It  is  the  cares,  the  trials,  the 
struggles,  the  sorrows,  and  the  deeper  joys  of  the  Scottish 
villagers  and  labourers  that  form  the  theme  of  all  these 
sketches,  and,  as  a  picture  of  the  agricultural  classes  of 
Scotland  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  they  are  one¬ 
sided  and  inadequate.  There  is  an  almost  entire  absence  of 
sprightliness,  playfulness,  and  enjoyment  of  the  lighter 
pleasures  of  human  existence  in  these  volumes.  The  few 
characters  who  manifest  a  disposition  to  indulge  in  mirth 
or  sociality  are  wicked  and  selfish,  and  come  to  a  bad  end. 
In  their  fortunes  the  writer  takes  no  genuine  interest,  and 
they  serve  only  as  foils  to  set  off  the  severer  graces  and 
virtues  of  their  associates.  His  heroes  are  all  of  the 
intensely  earnest  type,  and  take  life  seriously  and  sadly. 
The  sense  of  responsibility,  the  sentiment  of  duty,  throws 
a  solemn,  sombre  hue  over  their  eveiy  thought  and  feeling, 
and  condemns  as  sinful  every  spontaneous  movement  of 
heart  or  mind.  In  these  respects  **  Peasant  Life  in  the 
North  ’  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  poems  and  songs  of 
Burns,  where  the  hard  life  of  the  Scottish  peasant  is 
relieved  by  occasional  outbursts  of  glee  and  fun,  and  where 
nobility  of  character  is  not  uniformly  associated  with 
blunted  sensibility  and  narrowness  of  intellect.  Glenaldie 
must  assuredly  have  been  an  exceptional  district,  if  it  was 
peopled  solely  by  such  men  and  women  as  those  whose 
characters  and  histories  are  here  described. 

But  although  we  cannot  accept  this  book  as  a  fair  repre¬ 
sentation  of  any  section  of  Scottish  society  at  any  period, 
the  individual  sketches  are,  nevertheless,  all  singularly 
truthful  and  accurate,  as  well  as  deeply-impressive  delinea¬ 
tions  of  characters  whose  protot3q)es  are  still  to  be  found 
in  abundance  in  the  more  thinly-populated  regions  of  Eloot- 
land.  Its  author  has  a  manifest  predilection  for  the  grave, 
gloomy,  and  sad  traits  of  human  nature  and  human  des¬ 
tiny,  and  his  style  is  in  strictest  harmony  with  the  subjects 
he  prefers.  It  is  simple  and  even  meagre  in  its  elements, 
but  has  at  the  same  time  a  rugged  and  exceedingly 
realistic  force.  These  sketches  are,  indeed,  rather  etchings 
or  drawings  in  monochrome  than  finished  engravings  or 
coloured  pictures,  but  they  display  a  rare  decision  and 
incisiveness  of  touch,  and  are  as  picturesque  as  they  are 
vigorous  and  original.  Within  his  somewhat  limited  range, 
the  writer  is  a  genuine  literary  artist,  and  *  Peasant  Life 
in  the  North  ’  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  all  who  can 
appreciate  artistic  literary  composition  and  workmanship. 
The  pathos  of  honest,  industrious  poverty  has  probably 
never  been  depicted  with  greater  power  than  in  this  book. 

Perhaps  the  first  of  the  six  stories  in  this  volume  will 
illustrate  the  nature  of  its  contents  as  well  as  any  of  the 
others.  It  is  the  biography  of  a  dyke -builder,  the  leading 
events  in  whose  life  are  his  courtship,  marriage,  and  eventual 
settlement  on  a  farm  of  two  hundred  acres,  a  large  portion 
of  which  was  brought  under  cultivation  by  his  own  labour. 
When  William  Bain  was  in  his  tenth  year  his  father  died, 
and  his  mother,  a  weakly  woman,  was  left  with  three 
children  to  provide  for.  How  this  was  to  bo  accomplished 
she  knew  not,  but  when  they  had  buried  her  dead  husband, 
and  while  she  was  yet  in  the  agony  of  grief,  she  set  herself  to 
wash  the  bed-clothes  of  the  deceased,  and  before  they  were 
yet  dry  her  boy  was  employed  by  a  land  surveyor  to  carry  the 
measuring  chain  at  three  shillings  a  week.  In  the  widow  s 
eyes  it  was  a  special  intervention  of  Providence  and  a  partial 
answer  to  her  prayers,  for  three  shillings  a  week  was  a 
material  income  to  this  family,  being  the  equivalent  of  two 
pecks  of  oatmeal,  tenpence  weekly  laid  up  for  their  cottage 
lent,  and  a  few  pence  “out  ower.”  By  the  time  the  boy 
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guessed  that  somewhat  of  the  lad’s  pleasure  wa*  rAf-,  vi 
herself.  “  I  maun  shut  op  the  coo.”  wiersMe  to 

“  Guid  nicht,”  said  he. 

“Quid  nicht,”  said  she,  disappearing  in  ihe  by  e 

He  stepped  away  into  the  muirland,  n  akiug  f  ,r*  home  u  t  , 
she  smairt!  ”  said  he  to  himself ;  »  man,  isn't  s’le  smairt  !” 
she,  ‘Saturday  nicht  shud  aye  be  wi’ ye  lik’Sunday  morn  it 
bevilled  it  richt !  ’  Was  it  na  a  hint  for  me  Man  I  wiaK’r  a 
spaik  oot  till  her.”  ’ ^ 

But  speaking  out  was  precisely  what  William  Bain  ciuld 
not  do,  and  hence  his  woes.  Walking  on  throagh  th 
murky  night,  and  gathering  courage  as  he  receded  farther 
and  farther  from  the  cottage,  he  encountered  Tom  Murison 
and  the  men  looked  hard  at  each  other  and  passed  on  with 
no  further  token  of  recognition  than  a  mutual  “  Hullo  ” 
Tom’s  presence  in  the  vicinity  of  Kirsty  Grant,  however 
caused  Willie  uneasiness,  which  developed  into  torture* 
when  he  learned  a  few  days  later  that  Tom  Murison  was  a 
suitor  for  his  beloved  Kirsty’s  hand.  Yet  even  this  know¬ 
ledge  was  hot  enough  to  screw  his  courage  to  the  speaking 
point.  For  weeks  and  months  he  was  restless  and  feverish 
and  tried  to  stifle  his  feelings  by  protracted  hard  work.  This 
attracted  Kirsty’s  attention.  “  Yer  sowl  is  a’  dykes,  dykes  1  ” 
she  told  him.  “  Dae  ye  think  ye’ll  win  Heiven  or  ony  guid 
thing  by  sic  wark,  man  ?  I*m  wae  for  ye,  tylin’  and  mylin’ 
lik*  a  slave !  He  sacrificed  a  day’s  earnings,  to  help  old 
Grant  with  his  harvesting  and  be  near  to  Kirsty,  but  al¬ 
though  he  had  several  good  opportunities  of  unburthening  his 
bosom,  they  all  slipped  past  unused.  “  While  his  heart  is 
flaming  like  a  pent-up  furnace,  he  will  show  it  in  no  act  of 
daffing,  in  no  word  of  endearment ;  he  will  simply  sit 
enchanted  while  the  girls  wash  up  the  dishes.”  At  last  his 
mother  heard  that  he  was  courting  Kirsty  Grant,and  brought 
him  to  book.  The  dialogue  that  follows  is  thoroughly  and 
intensely  Scotch.  William  confessed  that  the  report  “  sas 
nae  muckle  lee,”  and  after  a  good  deal  of  sharp  cross¬ 
questioning,  which  drew  forth  a  fervent  declaration  of  his 
love,  he  ventured  to  ask,  “  but  what  for  no  shudn’t  I  has 
a  sweethairt  ?  ”  ”  Am  no  contrairin’  ye,”  was  the  mother’s 

prudent  answer,  but  before  her  son  went  to  bed  she  resumed 
the  subject. 

“Ye  haena  spok’  o’  love  tae  the  lass  Grant,  Willie?” 

‘‘  No’  me.” 

“Weel,  then,  am  raindit  tae  see  her  wi’  ma  ain  een— naetae 
mak’  luve  till  her  for  ye,  but  till  I  see  that  she’s  warth  ma  laddie. 
When  the  taties  is  lifted,  and  twa-three  bits  o’  wark  oot  o’  ban’, 
I’ll  win  tae  see  her ;  or  she’ll  com’  tae  me  here.  The  Hallowmass 
fair  ’ill  bring  her  tae  the  town  whatever.” 

“  God  bless  ye,  mither !  ”  said  the  lad,  going  off  to  bed  and  to 
dream. 

There  is  exquisite  humour  in  this  conciliatory  proposal 
to  suspend  progress  till  “  the  taties  is  lifted,  and  twa-thrw 
bits  o’  wark  oot  o’  ban*,  ”  and  in  love-distracted  Willie 
Bain’s  eager  acceptance  of  it ;  but  in  love  and  war,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  proverb,  the  man  who  hesitates  has  lost.  Before 
his  mother  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  Kirsty  Grant, 
Willie  heard  in  her  own  presence  that  his  “  sweethairt  ” 
was  to  be  married  to  Tom  Murison  “at  the  term,  and 
that  the  “  cries  ’ill  be  oot  the  morn.”  He  was  then  on  hU 
way  to  her  father’s  cottage,  and,  although  the  news  made 
him  so  ill  that  Kirsty  and  her  friend  wanted  to  return  with 
him,  after  getting  quit  of  them,  he  arrived  at  Grants 
steading  and  ensconced  himself  in  the  cart-shed  to  me^- 
tate  on  the  bitter  fruits  of  his  procrastination,  and  resolve 
to  sign  a  bill  for  twenty-five  pounds  to  enable  his  rival  to 
buy  a  pack  of  sheep.  There  old  Grant  found  him,  brou^t 
him  to  the  house,  asked  him  to  “drink  the  young  fol« 
health  in  the  contrack  whisky,”  which  he  refused,  excusing 
himself  on  the  score  of  ill-health,  and  after  signing  e 
bill  without  a  word,  he  took  his  departure.  Amv  a 
home  he  flung  himself  in  a  chair,  and  cried  ”  Mak  ma  , 
mither,  for  am  sair  hurtit ;  ”  and  for  days  he  remaine 
there.  When  he  was  able  to  sit  by  the  fireside,  m 
first  a  female  acquaintance  of  Kirsty’s,  and  the  doctor,  wi 
the  report  that  Murison  had  fled,  having  coinm» 
forgery.  The  end  of  the  tale  is  now 
happy  conclusion  would  appear  to  have  been  brought  a  u 
only  by  the  intervention  of  third  parties. 

The  other  sketches  or  stories  in  this  volume  are  ^ually 
interesting,  and  with  one  exception  equally  artistic  in  con 
struction. 


had  earned  a  few  shillings  the  mother  bethought  herself 
that  she  might,  with  this  capital,  purchase  a  few  eggs  from 
the  farmers  in  the  country  round,  and  sell  them  in  the 
Friday’s  markets  at  Inverwick,  twenty  miles  off.  During  her 
husband’s  lifetime  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  feeding  a 
few  hens  in  her  backyard,  and  selling  the  eggs  to  provide 
him  with  tobacco,  so  this  resource  naturally  suggested  itself 
to  her  mind.  But  winter  coming  on,  the  surveyor  discon¬ 
tinued  his  measurements,  and  Willie  Bain’s  services  were 
no  longer  required.  Then  the  boy  took  up  the  basket  arid 
went  his  mother’s  rounds,  soon  learning  to  trade  astutely 
with  the  country  folk,  though  sorely  harassed  by  his  former 
schoolmates,  who  shouted  out,  “  See  tae  the  eigg-cadger,” 
whenever  they  met  him  on  the  road.  This  led  to  a  fight 
one  day,  in  which  Willie  Bain  smashed  a  score  of  his  eggs 
and  got  his  nose  bled  by  a  big  boy  called  Tom  Murison. 
A  little  maiden,  who  had  interfered  on  Willie’s  behalf, 
stayed  behind  to  comfort  him  and  wash  his  wounds  in  the 
neighbouring  brook,  after  his  assailants  had  taken  flight  at 
the  approach  of  a  horseman.  But  through  these  and  other 
troubles  and  difficulties  the  lad  was  borne  up  by  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  he  was  assisting  his  mother  to  provide  food 
and  raiment  for  the  family,  and  mother  and  son  were 
drawn  very  closely  together  by  their  conjoint  efforts  to  keep 
off  the  wolf  of  famine.  In  this  way  William  Bain 
reached  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  his  sisters  being  now  old 
enough  to  earn  their  bread  by  herding  cows,  it  became 
possible  and  right  that  the  youth  should  learn  a  trade. 
Two  considerations  induced  him  to  choose  dyke-building  as 
the  occupation  of  his  life.  He  wished  to  stay  with  his 
mother  and  cheer  her  lonely  life,  and  dyke-building  did  not 
involve  separation.  Another  motive  of  a  kindred  nature 
also  swayed  him,  although  he  was  barely  conscious  of  its 
influence.  In  his  wanderings  he  had  often  observed  one 
dyke-builder  eating  his  dinner,  while  the  girl  who  had 
brought  it  sat  by  his  side.  It  was  the  same  girl  who  years 
before  had  sympathised  with  him  in  his  defeat  and  disaster, 
and  although  Willie  had  only  once  dared  to  speak  to  her 
since,  she  was  now,  unknown  to  himself,  helping  to  mould 
his  future  career.  This  brooding  reticence  and  natural  or 
ingrained  self-restraint  play  an  active  and  important  part 
in  William  Bain’s  story,  and,  indeed,  in  all  the  sketches  in 
this  volume,  causing  misunderstandings,  alienations,  and 
hardships  of  various  kinds.  But  for  the  prevailing  inca¬ 
pacity  of  the  chief  actors  to  open  their  minds  freely  and 
fully  to  each  other,  there  would  be  little  of  tragic  interest 
in  ‘  Peasant  Life  in  the  North.’  This  defect  of  character  is 
the  overruling  destiny  of  the  book. 

But  to  return  to  Willie  Bain.  By  dint  of  hard  practice 
on  the  old  stone  dyke  that  fenced  his  mother’s  yard,  the 
lad  soon  learned  the  mystery  of  dyke-building,  and  at 
eighteen  he  was  a  “  clacher  ”  of  no  mean  repute  in  the  dis¬ 
trict.  One  half  of  the  ambition  of  his  boyhood  being  thus 
attained,  it  only  remained  for  him  to  win  Kirsty  Grant,  the 
old  dyke-builder’s  daughter,  to  complete  his  scheme  of 
happiness.  Unfortunately  this  required  speech,  and  our 
hero’s  powers  of  speech  were  circumscribed.  He  would 
stalk  down  the  length  of  a  lea  rig  and  talk  to  her  father 
about  their  work,  when  she  came  to  him  at  the  dinner  hour, 
but  to  Kirsty  he  was  almost  speechless.  On  Saturday 
nights  he  would  wander  to  her  father’s  cottage,  but  only  to 
find  himself  tongue-tied  and  helpless. 

The  younp:  cottar  stands  by  the  cottage  gable  in  the  fading 
light,  declaring  “  It’s  a  gran’  nicht.”  Ever  so  often  he  says  it,  yet 
he  feels  its  grandeur  not  at  all,  for  the  presence  of  something 
grander  or  better  I  suppose — the  maiden,  Kirsty  Grant.  Does  he 
•whisper  soft  somethings  of  her  betterness,  I  wonder,  while  thus 
lie  lingers?  Not  at  all.  His  only  communication  is  the 
important  fact,  “It’s  a  gran’  nicht.”  Yet  surely  he  has  come 
miles  out  of  his  homeward  way  to  proclaim  it;  for  he  cannot 
have  con  e  for  the  cakes  and  tea  and  herring  W’ith  which  he  has 
been  regaled  by  the  old  crofter,  who  now  by  the  firelight  is  painfully 
shaving  himself,  which  it  were  deadly  sin  to  do  on  the  morrow. 
He  would  linger  blessed  in  her  presence,  but  the  closing  day 
warns  him  to  be  gone.  It  will  be  midnight  before  he  can  reach 
his  village  home.  Yet  was  it  sweet  to  linger.  ‘‘It’s  a  vera  gran’ 
nicht,  but  I  maun  Imist  awa’.  Mither  'ill  be  wunnerin’,”  said  he. 

Deed,  ye’ll  hae  tae  draw  yer  feet  gey  fast  tae  win  hame  afore 
the  Sabbath ;  sae  e’en  be  steppin’,”  she  answered  coolly. 

“  It’s  grau’ !  ”  said  he  ;  “1  wish  ilka  Saiturday  nicht  war  lik’ 
this  ane.” 

“  Wi’  ye  Saiturday  nicht  shud  maist  be  lik’  Sunday  morn,  if  ye 
bcvil  it  richt,”  said  she,  with  a  toss  of  her  head ;  for  she  rightly 
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books  of  the  week 


INDINO  MAT  16. 


Tiie  Poetical  Works  of  James  Thomson.  In  Two  Volumes. 

Aldine  1  3^g  3^  ^ 

'The  Hays  of  Jezebel:  an  Historical  Drama.  (Crown  8vo, 
•Jiyne,  *  .j  .>1.2  gg.)  Strahan. 

p|).  xx>  g  Fleshly  School  of  Poetry,  and  other  Phenomena 

’  Say  (Crown  8vo.  pp.  ix.  97,  28.  €d.)  Strahan. 

?^*^B«v^’Tt*remiah.— Life  of  Henry  Dunster,  First  President  of 
yard’ College.  (Fcap.  8to,  pp.  xx,  315.)  Boston:  Osgood. 

I.oniion;  Irlitow.Treajijje  Astrolabe.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 

♦Chaucer.^  W.  Skeat.  (8vo,  pp.  IxxviU,  119,  (3e.)  Early  English  Text 

Society.  (Wald.  Edited  by.— The  Liflade  of  St  Juliana.  From 
Cockayne.  Y  Manuscripts  of  1230  a.d.  Witli  Renderings  into  Modern 
Krl^h  (8vo“pJ:*viil,  90.  2s.)  Earl^r  English  Text  S^iety. 

Koi)€rt,  Tiie  Seh*ct  Works  of.-Edit^  by  J.  M.  Cowper.  (8vo, 
.5’xxxi  185.  128.)  Early  English  Text  Society. 

TV.  rfit’errt-BiMoii ,  F.  8  .—Our  Schools  and  CoUeges.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  618, 
^  'ta  Cid  )  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

Dunlop.  Durham -The  Churoli  uu^der  the  Tudore.  P^ple's  Edition. 

'lUwn  8V0  DP.  241.  Is.)  Manchester:  John  Hey  wood. 
rrwit^Ta^es— Under  the  Red  Dragon.  A  Novel.  In  Three  Volumes. 
^  fcrown  W  pp.  272.  271,  270,  31s.  6d )  Tinsley 

aov}aek  Kdwin  —The  Prophetical  History  of  the  Church  and  the  World. 
"  ^r^Vn8vo  pp  xvi,  479.)  Manchester:  John  Hey  wood. 
iin»v  Mrs  Cashel. —A  Golden  Sorrow.  In  Three  Volumes.  (Crown  8vo, 
Uoej,  Jire  Hiirat  and  Klar.kett. 


the  Comprehension  of  Young  Persons.  Fourteenth  Edition.  (Crown 
8vo  pp.  xiii,  482.  78  6d.)  I.ongmans.. 
ifiskeil  ’  Vvilliam,  With  a  Preface  by. -A  Description  of  the  Ivories, 
Ancient  and  ilediteval,  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  (Royal 
HirSp  evil,  211.)  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Michels  Louis.— The  Chronic  Diseases  of  Women,  with  Sj^ial  Regard 
to  iheir  Treatment  in  Creuzuach.  Second  Improved  Edition.  (8vo, 
nn  viii  7.V)  Trilbiier. 


Oppen,  Maiime  von,— No  Fatherland.  In  Two  Volumes.  (Crown  8vo, 
pi).  311, 306,  218.)  Samuel  Tinsley. 

•Porter  Noah.— The  Human  Intellect;  with  an  Introduction  upon  Psycho- 
10-7  and  the  Soul  (8vo,  pp.  xxvii.  673,  168.)  Strahan. 

School-lloard  Readers.  —  Elementary  Beading-Book,  Parts  I.  and  II. 
(^^rao.  op.  16, 48,  Id.  and  2d.)  Standard  1.  (l8ino,  pp.  96  4d  )  Stan- 
d  irdlL  (l8mo,  pp.  128,  6d.)  Standard  III.  (Fcap  8vo,  pp.  160,  9d.) 
Standard  IV.  (reap.  8vo,pp,  192,  lx)  Standard  V.  (Crown  8vo, 
pp.  256,  Is.  6d.)  Standard  VI.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  320,  28.)  Griffin. 
Science  Lectures  for  the  People.  Third  Series,  1871.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  139, 
9d.)  Manchester:  John  Heywood. 

Steane,  Edward.— The  Doctrine  of  Clirist  developed  by  the  Apostles.  A 
Treatise  on  the  Offices  of  the  Redeemer  and  the  Doxology  of  the 
Ki^deemed.  (8vo,  pp.  xvi,  461.)  Edmonston  and  Douglas. 

Sweet,  Henry,  Edited  by.— King  Alfred’s  West-Saxon  Version  of  Gregory’s 
I’astoral  Care.  With  an  English  Translation,  the  Latin  Text,  Notes, 
and  an  Introduction.  Part  11.  (8vo,  pp.  xlii,  221,  lOs.)  Early 
English  Text  Society. 

•Taylor,  Bayard.  -  The  Masque  of  the  Gods.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  48.)  Boston : 
D^ood.  London:  Triibner. 

Trollope,  Anthony.— The  Golden  Lion  of  Granpere.  (Ci'Own  8vo,  pp.  353, 
108.  Cd.)  Tinsley. 

[•  Reserved  for  separate  notice.] 

The  Early  English  Text  Society  certainly  provides  a 
wonderful  quantity  of  good  matter  for  the  amount  of  its 
annual  subscription,  and  though,  very  properly,  something 
like  double  price  is  charged  for  single  volumes,  most  of 
these  are  issued  at  what,  considering  that  they  are  not 
books  for  general  reading,  is  a  very  low  price  indeed.  Out  of 
the  nine  volumes  that  are  offered  for  two  guineas  to  sub¬ 
scribers  for  1872,  five  are  before  us.  Three  of  these  we 
shall  hope  to  notice  at  length  hereafter.  A  fourth,  the 
second  part  of  Mr  Sweet’s  King  Alfred's  Version  of  Pope 
Oregon/ 8  Pastoral  Care^  would  also  claim  a  separate  notice, 
had  we  not  examined  the  work  somewhat  fully  on  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  first  part.  We  then,  while  praising  Mr 
Sweet  8  scholarly  editing  of  his  text,  took  exception  to  his 
modern  English  translation.  It  is  amusing  to  see  that  he 
now  looks  upon  a  translation  to  a  text  like  this,  as  so 
much  waste  paper.”  The  other  new  publication  of  the 
rly  English  Text  Society  contains  two  old  versions,  and 
a  niMern  rendering  of  The  Lijiade  of  St  Jtdia/na^  an  old 
from  the  ‘  Acta  Sanctorum.* 
he  Aldine  edition  of  Thomson  is  prefaced  by  Sir  Harris 
®  “^®“oir,  as  amended  by  Mr  Peter  Cunningham, 

U  of  some  interesting  letters  from  Thomson 

For  the  present  we  can  only  note  the  publication  of  a 
sumptuous  Descriptioti  of  the  Ivoriss  in  the  South 
^  ^iBiugtati  Museum^  to  which  Mr.  Maskell  has  furnished 
ong  and  highly  interesting  preface,  bketching  the  pro- 
val^  ^  |'’®n^*carving  from  the  most  ancient  times,  and  its 
e  as  illustrating  history  and  social  changes. 

ter  ®*^ition  of  Mrs.  Marcet’s  always  valuable  Con^ 
tersV^^I!^  Philosophy  contains  two  new  chap- 

and  '^1  Francis  Marcet,  on  Spectrum  Analysis 

tratpj  ^oemistry.  The  volume  is  abundantly  illus- 
good  plates.  ^ 

good  1  Town  Hall,  Manchester,  some  exceptionally 
♦^0  aies  are  given  from  time  to  time,  and  these  are  j 


afterwards  printed  and  sold  for  a  penny  apiece.  A  small 
volume  before  us,  entitled  Science  Lectures  for  the  People^ 
contains  one  series  of  these  lectures,  including  Professor 
Huxley’s  celebrated  discourse  on  “  Yeast,”  and  two  by 
Professor  Roscoe  on  “  Coal  Colours  *’  and  “  The  Progress  of 
Sanitary  Science.” 

Dr  Steane’s  Doctrine  of  Christ  Developed  by  the  Apostles 
is  such  a  simply  devout  book  that  it  would  be  cruel  to 
examine  it  critically.  The  author  says  that  “  he  commends 
j  it  to  the  candour  of  those  who  may  honour  him  by  its 
perusal,  and  to  the  gracious  acceptance  of  the  Redeemer 
whom  it  aims  to  glorify,  and  who,  in  bis  infinite  con¬ 
descension,  speaks  of  the  reward  he  will  bestow  upon  the 
lowliest  service  which  obedience,  prompted  by  love,  lays  at 
his  feet ;  ”  but  be  does  not  generally  regard  the  honour  of 
men  before  the  grace  of  God. 

Mr  Heycock’s  Prophetical  History  of  the  Church  and  the 
World  is  written  on  the  theory  that  ”  history  b  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  prophecy ;  ”  and  the  fulfilments  of  prophecy  that 
he  has  identified  lead  him  to  believe  that  **  there  remains 
less  than  fifty  years  to  complete  all  the  prophecies  relating 
to  matters  belonging  to  thb  dbpensation.” 

Mr  de  Carteret-Bisson’s  Our  Schools  and  Colleges  is  a 
comprehensive,  and  appears  to  be  an  accurate,  dictionary  of 
information  about  *‘our  universities,  theological  colleges, 
military  schools,  the  six  public  schools,  the  endowed, 
grammar,  collegiate,  proprietary,  private,  and  middle-class 
schools,  and  other  institutions  where  pupils  are  prepared 
for  the  naval,  military,  civil  service,  and  middle-class 
examinations.” 

A  complete  series  of  SchooUBoard  Readers adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  the  new  code  ”  and  edited  by  “  a 
former  H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools,”  has  been  published. 
It  begins  with  a  small  and  very  easy  manual  of  words  of 
not  more  than  three  letters,  and  goes  up  to  a  stout  volume 
containing  extracts  from  Bacon,  Milton,  Addison,  Lamb, 
Macaulay,  Mr  Buskin,  Mr  Tennyson,  and  other  new  and  old 
masters  of  style.  The  series  of  eight  volumes  has  been 
very  carefully  and  judiciously  prepared,  but  we  are  not  able 
to  say  whether  it  is  better  than  similar  publications  that 
have  already  appeared. 

LYONS  SILKS. 


Silks. 

A  Case  of  Patteras  of  eveiy  reliable  description  of  Plain  and  Fancy  Silks, 
both  in  Black  and  Coloured,  urom  608.  to  £20  the  dress,  forwarded  by  post 
on  application. 

DEBENHAM  and  FREEBODY, 

WIGMORE  STREET  AND  WELBECK  STREET,  .  LONDON, 
AMD  QUAI  ST  CLAIB,  LYONS. 

Our  NEW  FASHION  BOOK  is  now  ready,  containing  Engravings, 
Descriptions,  and  Estimates  of  the  Latest  Novelties  in  Costumes,  Mantles, 
Millinery,  Ac.  Post  free  for  Six  Stamps. 

CHLORALUM, 

THE  SAFE  HOUSEHOLD  DISOTFEOTAirT. 

CHLORALUM  is  Odourless  Deodorizer. 

CHLORALUM  is  Non-poisonous. 

CHLORALUM  is  Safeguard  Loin  Infection. 

CHLORALUM  is  Safe. 

LIQUID— POWDER— WOOL. 

THE  CHLORALUM  COMPANY,  1  Great  Winchester-street  buildings. 

ILFELD  PARQUET  FLOORS, 

Universally  acknowledged  to  be 

THE  BEST  FLOORING  EVER  PRODUCED,  and  for  which 
TEN  PRIZE  MEDALS  HAVE  BEEN  AWARDED. 

Pabqdbt  Floorikq  Mamdpactubbb8  to  His  Impbbial  Majbstt 

TUB  ExPBBUB,  AMD  ALL  THB  COUBTS,  PUBLIC  BUILDIMOS, 

AMI)  Musbum.s  op  Gzbmant. 

Pattern  Books,  Price  Lists,  Samples,  aud  every  Information  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the 

SOLE  ASENTS,  BORN  AND  CO.,  13  BERNERS  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
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LONDON  EXHIBITION  of 


EPICAL  EDUCATION  of 

WOMEN. 


'T' HE  LIVERPOOL  AND  LOVtviv 

-L  and  GLOBE  INSURANrPfviytr^^ 

Chaikman.  CnV/ri')'- 

CharlcB  Saunders,  Esq  Sir  John 
Deputy  Chairmen.  Bart 
H«.W  LltUcd.1.,  E»J.  p.,OTj,  Craiwa.,. 

Joseph  Uubback,  Esq  *  Hsq 


LONDON  EXHIBITION  of 
X  ia72.— The  LONDON  EXHIBITION  of 
1872  is  OI’EV  DAILY,  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.iii. 
The  S.E.  Entrance  in  Exhibition  road  is  open 
frjm  8  a.ni.  to  Season  Ticket  Holders  only. 


The  Executive  Committee  for  securing  a  oom- 
ilete  3IedicaI  Education  to  Women  in  Edinburgh 
•eg  to  acknowledge  the  following  Subscriptions 


London  international 

EXHIBITION  of  1872.— There  are  FOUR, 
ENTRANCES,  open  from  10  a  m.  to  6  p.m. : 

1.  .South-east  Entrance  in  Exhibition  road. 

2.  North-enst  Entrance  in  Exhibition  road. 

3.  North-west  Entrance  in  I’rince  Albert’s  road. 
4.  North  Entrance  on  east  side  of  Royal  Albert 
Hall. 


Chas.  T.  Bowring,  Esq 
Thos.  Broeklebanl^  Esq 
Alfred  Castellain,  Esq 
C.  .1 .  Corbally,  Esq 
Thomas  Earle,  Esq 
A.  P.  Fletcher,  Esq 
Charles  I.  Forget,  Esq 
H.  B.  Gilmour,  Esq 
Thomas  Haigh,  Esq 
Hugh  Hornby,  Esq 

G.  H .  Loxdale,  Esq 

H.  II.  Nicholson.  Em 
William  Paton,  Esq 
J.  A.  Tobin.  Esq 
Edward  Tootal,  Esq 


rTHE  LONDON  EXHIBITION  of 

X  1872. — Admission  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays, 
Thur.-days,  Fridays,  and  .Saturdays,  ONE  SHIL¬ 
LING  ;  on  Weduettdays,  28.  Od.,  except  on  certain 
reserved  days,  which  will  be  duly  advertised. 


I^VERV  DAY  in  WHITSUN 

-J  WEEK,  Oue  Shilling.  Open  from  10  to  6. 


WHIT  -  MONDAY.  —  PEOPLE’S 

CONCERT  in  the  ROYAL  ALBERT 
HALL,  at  Three.  Admission  from  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  (kl.  to  .‘is. 


WnilT  -  TUESDAY.  —  CONCERT 

V  V  It  EC  IT  A  L,  under  tlie  direction  of  H  K  It  It 
PAUElt,  in  the  KOYAl.  ALBERT  HALL, 
Tuesd.ny.  May  21,  at  3..’W  p.m.  Admission: 
Amnliitlieatre,  2s.;  Arena,  Is.;  Balcony,  fid.; 
Orchestra.  Od. ;  Gallery,  4d.  Half  these  prices 
only  are  charged  to  Visitors  to  the  Exhibition. 


iLERGY  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

J  SOCIETY. 

Establislicd  in  1829. 

Office,  No.  2  Broad  Sanctuary,  Westminster. 
TnUBTEKS. 

Tiie  Bishop  Sumner 


TNSTITUTE  of  PAINTERS  in 
-A  WATER-COLOUItS  —  The  THIRTY- 
EIGHTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  it  Now 
Open  (rjui  Nine  till  Dusk  Admission,  Is. ;  Cata- 
Ic^e,  6d.  Gallery,  5.1  rallmall,  nt  ar  St  James's 
I’alace.  JAMES  FAHEY,  Secretary. 


The  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury 

Tlie  Archbishop  of 
Dublin 

Ciiairman  —  The  Archdeacon  of  WEST- 
MINSTER* 

Deputy-Chairman— ROBERT  FEW,  Esq. 

Consulting  Actuary— Samuel  Brown,  Esq. 

Actuary— Stewart  Helder,  Eeq. 

Physician— Dr  Stone,  13  Vigo  street 
No  Commission  allowed,  and  no  Agents  em¬ 
ployed. 

Total  e.xlsting  Assurances  ^  -  £4,956,105  0  0 
Total  Annual  Income,  exclusive 
of  rt?d  actions  in  Premiums  -  227, 98J  6  2 

Total  Funds  -  -  -  -  1,801,915 12  7 


terbury 


Nineteenth  annual 

EXHIBITION  of  PKTURES,  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  Artists  of  tile  Continental  Scliools,  is 
NOW  OPEN,  at  the  FRENCH  GALLERY.  120 
l*all-mnll,  from  half-past  nine  till  six  o'clock 
Admission,  Is.  Catalogue,  Od. 


British  and  foreign  Uni¬ 
tarian  ASSOCIATION.— PASTEUR 
ATilANA.SE  COQU£RRL,of  Paris,  will  preach 
the  Annual  Sermon  in  Essc.x-strect  Cliapel, 
Strand,  on  Wednesday,  the  22nd  Inst.,  at  Eleven 
o'clock.  Baron  von  Holtzendorflr,  of  Berlin,  and 
other  gentlemen  from  tlie  Eastern  and  Western 
Continents,  will  attend  as  deputations. 

R.  SPEARS,  178  Strand. 


ANGHAM  CLUB  (WOMEN) 


T^HE  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND  and 

A  Its  REFOR5I.— The  Rev.  CHARLES 
VOYSEY  will  lecture  (by  ri'queri)  on  the  above 
subject  at  St  Giorge's  Hall,  Lnngliarn  place, 
Regeut  street,  ou  Thursday,  Slay  23rd,  at  Seven 
p.m.  Doors  opt-n  at  Half-past  Sl.x.  Prices  of 
adniiS'ion  at  tlie  doors,  Is,,  Od-,  and  3d.  Reserved 
Seats  can  be  engaged  beforeliund  by  Tickets,  to 
be  obt.iiiied  from  Mr  Wilkinson,  at  the  Hall, 
28.  Cd.  eacli. 

F.  A.  HAN  BURY,  M.A., 

G.  W.  WRIGHI', 

Hon.  Secs,  to  the  Voysoy  Establishment  Fund, 
21  Old  si^uare,  Lincoln's  inn,  W.C. 


Li  24  LANG  HAM  STREET,  PORTLAND 
PLACE,  W. 

Ladies  with  good  references  can  apply  to  Mrs 
HEATH EltLEY,  School  of  Art,  79  Newman 
street,  or  at  the  Club  from  3  to  5  p.m. 


pANCER  HOSPITAL  (1851), 

Brompton,  and  167  Piccadilly. 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon 
preached  by  His  Grace  on  behalf  of  this  Hospital, 
said “  There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than 
that  to  which  this  Institution  is  specially  devoted. 
From  the  first  symptoms  of  attacK  one  long  course 
has  commonly  been  prognosticated — a  fearful 
looking  for  of  a  lingering  progress  towards  a 
death  of  anguish.  Could  the  greatness  of  the 
sutfering  be  laid  before  you — cmld  you  be  shown 
its  severity,  so  as  to  see  it  in  its  true  proportions 
and  natural  colours,  no  one  endued  witn  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  humanity  could  resist  tlie  s{>ectacle ;  they 
would  think  all  they  possessed  a  trifling  sacrifice 
if,  at  such  a  price,  they  could  mitigate  such 
misery,  and  yet  they  know  that  those  sufferings 
exist  as  surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  thrir 
eyes.  This,  therefore,  is  a  case  in  which  I  may 
Justly  ask  your  liberal  contributions,  that  the 
relief  afforded  by  this  hospital  may  more  nearly 
approach  the  amount  of  misery  it  endeavours  to 
remove.” 

New  Ward  OPENED,  which  entails  a  much 
larger  expenditure. 

Treasurer. — Geo.  T.  Hertslct,  Esq.,  St  James’s 
Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers.— Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand. 

Out  Patients’  Establishment  and  Office.— 16  7 
I’iccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond  stret't),  W. 


/^VERLAND  R  0  U  I 

V/  The  PENINSULAR 

STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  Ixwk  ^ 

sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  y 

Steamers  for  ,  o  iProm 

From  South-  from 

ampton.  Brtn<ri“- 

Every  Thurs¬ 
day,  at  2  p.m. 

Svery  Thurs-  ]  Every  Msndsy 
dSy,at2p.ni.|  »t5s.m. 

rhurxtay.  M.y'' 

9.  at  2  p.m.,  ‘20,  at  o  • 

and  V  gte 

alternated 

Thursday 
thereafter.  J 

rhunKlay,  MiJl 

‘.5  fid 

X  ““"'i  iSr- 

which 

qv’a  Steamers  caU.  _ _ _ 


GIBRALTAR 

MALTA 

ALEXAN¬ 

DRIA 

ADEN 

BOMBAY 

GALLE 

.MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 

AUSTRALIA 
new  ZEA¬ 
LAND 
(Cargo  only.) 


VTATIONAL  INSTITUTION  FOR 

DloEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

PiivsiciAS— Dr  BARR  MEADOWS,  49  Dover 
street,  W. 

Patients  attend  at  227  Gray’s-inn  road.  King’s 
cross,  on  .Mondays  and  Thursdays,  and  at  10 
Mitre  street,  Aldgate,  on  Weidnestlays  and 
Fridays— morning  at  Ten  ;  evening,  from  Six  till 
Nine. 

Free  to  tlie  necessitous  poor :  payuieut  required 
from  otlier  applicants. 

THOMAS  ROBINSON.  Hon.  Sec. 


[MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

L  COMPANY.  Established  180.3. 

1  Old  Broad  street,  K.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pall- 
mall,  S.W. 

Capita),  £1,6(X),00\  Paid*  t  and  Invested, 
£7001000, 


DEBENTURES  at  5,  5i,  AND  6  PER  CENT. 

pEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

— The  Directors  are  prepared  to  issue  DEBEN- 
TURE.s  to  replace  others  tailing  due,  viz.,  tor  one 
year  at  5  per  cent.,  for  three  years  at  5.J  per  ctmt., 
and  for  five  years  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  also 
for  longer  ]>eri<Hls.  on  terms  to  be  ascertained  at 
the  Office  of  the  Company. 

R.  A.  CAMEItON,  Secretary, 
Palmerston  buildings.  Old  Broad  street,  K.C. 


iREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY. 


TOUniST  ARRANGEMENTS.  1872. 
Arrangements  for  the  issue  of  lit,  2iid,  and  .3rd 
Class  Tourist  'J'iekets  will  be  in  force  from  13th 
May  to  3l8t  October,  18r2. 

For  particulars,  see  Time  Tables  and  Pro- 
grauuues  issued  by  the  Company. 

HENRY  OAKLEY,  General  Manager. 
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improved 

rtiHF  ARTIZANS^  LABOURERS’, 
T2.d  oeneLl  dweddinos  com  pan  V 

President-Tbe  DEAN  of  WESTMINSTER. 

*  i  T  •  r  r'nTTicrt  r. 


Arbitratoba 
Biffht  Hon.  Earl 
SbtftwbarT; 

.A  Iff  L' 


Local  Council. 

Sir  Tboa.  Bazley,*  31.  T. 

Jacob  Bright.  Eaq .  3f.P. 
«  « _  _ 


KSrhf  lSr^*rl  Llch-  Johji^  Cheetham.  Eaq., 


field. 

{/)rd  KIclio,  iTF.* 
Ac. 


lateM.l*. 

W.  R.  Callender,  jun., 
Esq.,  M.l*. 


tf  SWINDLKHURST,  Manager  and  Secretary. 

>n..  romoany  is  especially  formed  to  erect  ira- 
«I?^iworkineh’s  dwSliiigs  on  the  co-operative 
^nrhile  No  bcershop  or  tavern  to  be  erected  on 
R-  or^  Deposits  at  5  per  cent, 

putiinffi  ^  l*^^S5tuso8  on  appUcation,  enclos- 

offlce*™  Great  College  street  (opposite  the  House 
^  ■  of  Lords),  \\^tmiii8tcr.  London. _ 

13HCENIX  FIRE-OFFICE,  Lombard 

1  gtrvct  and  Charing  crv.8s.  London.  Esta- 

*^***l^mi^ and  liberal  TiOss  Settlements. 

losurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
GEO.  W.  LOV^KLL  Secretary. 

rpHE  NATIONAL  PRINTING  and 

X  PCBLISHING  COlfPANY  (Limited'. 
Inoorpornted  under  the  Companies  Acts  and 
1867.  Cspitnl,  £25,000,  in  12, .500  Shares  of  £2 
esch.  lOs.  payable  on  applicatioti,  and  £1  10s.  on 
Allotment. 

DIBICTOB8. 

J.  H.  R.  Chichester,  Ksq..  70  BelgrAve  road,  S.W. 
Henrv  Godefroi,  Esq.,  LL.R,  B  A.,  4  New  square, 
Lincoln's  inn. 

BlanchArd  Jcrrold,  Esq.,  Reform  club,  Pallmall. 
M.  8.  I’horpe,  Esq.,  Woodcote,  Saint  Margaret’s, 
Twickenham. 

George  Turnbull,  Esq.,  C.E.,  F.R.G.S.,  23  Com- 
wall  gardens.  South  Kensington. 

BANKERS. 

Me!>Bn  Ransom,  Bonverie.  and  Co.,  1  Pallmall 
East,  S.W. 

BBOKXRS. 

Xeurs  John  Keane  and  Co.,  32  Great  St  Helen's, 
EC. 

lUDlTOr.B. 

Messrs  Simpson,  Bright,  and  Co.,  2  Cowper's 
ooort,  Comhill,  E.C. 

SOLICITOR. 

L.  F.  Edwards,  Esq.,  23  Southampton  buildings, 
W.C. 

8BCBBTART  (pro  tem.) 

T.  H.  Potter,  Ksq. 

Officb.s. 

10  and  II  Crane  court.  Fleet  street,  E.C. 


PROSPECXrS. 

This  Company  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
wuiring  the  extensive  and  convenient  premises 
Mtua^  at  10  and  11  Crane  court.  Fleet  street,  K.C., 
toother  *  ith  the  entire  plant,  consisting  of  steam- 
engincs,  presses,  type,  and  ail  the  accessories 
carrying  on  a  large  Printing  and 
rublishiiig  businesa 

A  contract  for  the  purclia.se.  on  advantageous 
terms  of  the  same  premises  and  plant,  dated  9th 
1  •  made  between  William 

n'  jj  «  Salmond  Urquliart  of  the  t»ne  part  and 
ioavid  Murray  on  behalf  of  the  Company  of  the 
oiuer  part,  haa  been  entered  into,  ancl  can  be  Been 
*  XU  the  Company. 

***^*‘Gng  Works  and  machinery  are  in  full 
ork.ng  order,  and  the  services  of  a  coiniretent 
wander  have  l^n  secured.  The  directors  have 
i*****^®  Giat  several  offers 

®  lucrative  perinuuent  character 
made,  and  will  I  e  executed  on 
tber^^p»^y constitution  of 

Bfi*  ftf  and  publishing  buni 

tinn*  Jk*  general  character,  it  is  intended  to  con- 
litp  successfully  commenced  by  the 

^•ffusioii  of  I'seful  Know* 
with  already  been  made 

for  tiv.  literary  profession 

tbs  works  in  accordance  with 

THm  *^i*l!*^  Society,  as  well  as  of  National 

to  the  objects  for 

It  ia  Boards  were  established, 

of  that  that  undertakings  of  the  nature 

ter.  V*  profitable  charac- 

PnbHahlni*K«V°**  ''^®®tth  of  several  finus  in  the 
Sw'a  “  0“c®  occur  to  the 

to  tbe  fsp?  th'  A  Attention  is  particularly  drawn 

operation  can  be  called  into 

<*ming*DowiJ<if  the  minimum 

'em  ilMi^n  ****  present  plant  and  premises 
‘‘-thwfrSiJV/Jjy’JjJt^on^the  capital  of  not 

the  useful  knowledge  SOCIETY’S 

In  the  Oeerie,  *  VIU'^^ATIOXS. 

P®t  forth  Sh\hl  *t  Is  intended  to 

knowiXr  th?f  the  diffusion  of  useful 

•Uttemrot  of  t’Of  to  submit  a  full 

(incksted  fn  "0*1  Seri**s  in  pn-paration 

•ufficientir  which  th.*y  lielieve 

ndopu-d  fJr  thp  ‘®  "**^““*‘  which  wl.l  be 

e  exteuniuu  of  pv>puliir  education. 


In  anticipation  of  the  wants  of  the  new  gene* 
ration  of  readers  that  will  be  brought  into  being 
by  the  thorough  system  of  national  (location  now 
being  worked  out  by  the  wisdom  of  PHrliament, 
it  has  been  resolved  to  resuuie,  on  a  new  and  self* 
remunerative  plan,  the  work  of  the  old  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

The  Work  of  the  Company  will  open  with  the 

{mblicatioii  of  a  series  of  plain  and  practical 
KX)ks  designed  to  place  witMn  the  reach  of  the 
children  of  the  people  reading  that  will  enable 
tliem  to  turn  the  elementary  national  education 
which  has  lately  been  secured  to  them  to  imme* 
diate  good  account. 

These  plans  have  received  the  approval  and  are 
under  the  patronage  of  the  following  iiobleineii 
and  gentlemen 


The  Right  lion.  Earl  of 
Ducie,  F.R.8. 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  of 
Durham. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Ebury,  M .  I*. 

The  RightHon.  W.  Cow* 
jper  Temple,  M.l*. 

W.  M‘CulIagh  Torrens, 
Esq..  M.l*. 

31.  T.  Bass,  E.sa.,  M.P. 

Wilbraham  Egerton, 
Esq.,  M.P. 


.Sir  W.  Fothergill  Cooke. 
Sir  Antonio  Brady. 
Baron  Dowleans. 
C'liarles  Mackay,  P'sq., 
LL.D. 

W.  Francis  Ainsworth, 
Esq.,  Ph.D. 

George  Cruikshauk, 

pjsq. 

P'raneis  Bennoch,  P'sq. 
James  Wyld,  Pkjq..  Geo¬ 
grapher  to  the  Queen. 
Etc.  Etc.  Etc. 


Application  for  Shares  mu.st  be  made  to  the 
Banxers,  and  accompanied  by  tiie  deposit  of  lUs. 
per  share.  Should  no  allotment  be  made,  the 
amount  of  the  deposit  will  be  returned,  witliout 
deduction . 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Bankers  and  Brokers,  nnd  at  tlie 
offices  of  the  Company,  10  and  11  Crane  court. 
Fleet  street,  E.C. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 


ALFRED  WEBB  MILES, 

Of  12  Brook  street,  Hanover  square,  London, 
With  whom  originated  the  WORLD-FAMED 
168.  Trousem. 

Has  the  pleasure  to  inform  many  thousand  cus¬ 
tomers  that  his  Establishment  is  replete  with  the 
BEST  and  NEWPIST  DPLSIGNS  for  GENTLE 
MEN’S  DRPISS,  Elastic  Saxony  Twills  for  Morn¬ 
ing,  3'rock,  and  Light  Overcoats,  Scotch,  Angola, 
and  West  of  England  Twe^s  for  Riding 
Trousers,  Elastic  Twills  for  Ladies’  Riding 
Habits.  The  Utile  Dulci  Vicunas,  Angolas,  and 
Moss  Trocmer  Tweeds  for  the  Loch,  Moor,  and 
Mcnntain  Suits,  at  Three  Guineas,  illustmtive  of 
Scotland’s  beauteous  Heathers  .  also  the  R.  Y.  8 
Indigo  Blue  Yam  Dyed  Cheviots  for  Yacliting 
imperrious  to  Wind  and  Weather. 

THE  GUINEA  TWEED  WATERPROOF 
OVERCOATS, 

all  Sizes  and  Colours,  ready  for  immediate  use. 
ALFRED  WEBB  MILES. 

Only  Address,  12  Brook  street,  Hanover  square 
London,  W. — Established  1841. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  expe¬ 
rienced  dressmakers  and  milliners,  ready  to  travel 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or 
unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate 
execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides 
materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the 
piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same 

Slice  as  if  purchase  at  the  London  General 
louroing  Warehouse,  in  Regent  street.  Reason¬ 
able  estimates  also  given  for  household  mouraing 
at  a  grt‘at  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 
JAYS’. 

TIIE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 

245, 247,  249,  and  251  Regent  street. 


EDGINGTON’S  garden 

NETTING,  the  cheapest  and  most  durable. 
Id.  per  square  yard,  or  in  quantities  of  25U,  500,  or 
1,000  yards,  carriage  free. 

EDGINGTON’S  MARQUEES  and  GARDEN 
TENTS  are  the  prettiest. 

EDGINGTON’S  MARQUEES  for  hire  are 
the  most  handsome  and  capacious. 

EDGING  I  ON’S  RICK  CLOTHS  for  sixty - 
seven  years  have  maintained  their  celebrity  as 
the  best. 

A  quantity  of  good  second-handGOVERNMENT 
TENTS  for  sale,  cheap. 

Sample  of  material  free  on  application. 

Be  particular. -FREDERICK  EDGINGTON 
and  CO.,  52  Old  Kent  road,  Loudon,  S.E. 


DR  NAPIER’S 

EFFERVESCENT  SALINE  POWDERS. 
“TONIC,  ALTERATIVE,  AND 
APERIENT!  II’’ 

Are  tbe  most  rational  remedial  agents  In  all 
eases  of  EnUu^ed  Liver,  Jaundice,  Hemorr¬ 
hoidal  Disease,  and  Obstinate  Constipation,  and 
in  removing  all  Disorders  of  the  Stomach  and 
Bowels. 

The  most  happy  results  have  been  obtained  by 
their  use  In  all  cne  above  affections. 

Reference  permitted  to  those  benefited  as  being 

E referable  to  publishing  Testimonials,  which  will 
e  sent  on  appiicatiun. 

Sold  in  boxes  at  2s  rd.  and  4s.  (VI. ;  S'nt  free  for 
3  Ntnmps  extra  from  T.  GARNER,  75  Allen  road,  I 
Stoke  Newington.  N. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S  COCOA. 

BBEAKFA3T. 

“  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natiinl  laws 
which  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and 
nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  uf  the  fine 
properties  of  well-selected  •coco.x,  3Ir  Ki)f>8  hiS 
providtMl  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately 
fiavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctorj*’  bills."— (;ivil  Service  Gazette. 

3Iade  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Each  packet  is  labelled, 

JAMES  EPPSandCOM  Ilomoeopatbic Chemists, 
London. 

Also  makers  of  Epps's  Cacaoine,  a  thin, 
refreshing  evening  beverage. 


aUININE  WINE 
AS  SUPPLIED  T9  T  IE  SIS<  AND  WOUNDED  DURING 
THE  LATE  WAR. 

Tlie  many  and  expensive  forms  in  which  t’lis 
well-known  medicine  is  ndininistered  to<>  often 
preclude  its  adoption  ns  a  general  tonic.  The  suc¬ 
cess  which  ha.<«  attended  WATERS’  QUININE 
WINJ:  arises  from  its  careful  preparauon  by  the 
manufacturer.  Each  wine-glassful  contains  sutfi- 
eient  Quinine  to  make  it  an  excellent  restorative  to 
the  weak.  It  l)ehoves  the  public  to  see  that  they 
have  Wa'ers’  Quinine  Wine,  for  the  re.sult  of 
Chancery  proceedings,  a  short  time  since,  elicite  1 
the  fact  th.tt  at  least  one  unprincipled  imitator 
did  not  use  Quinine  at  nil  in  the  manufacture  of 
his  Wine.  All  grocers  sell  Waters’  Quinine  Wine, 
at  30s.  iMsr  dozen. 

WATERS  and  WILLIAMS, 

OuIOINAL  M.VKBnS, 

WORCESTER  HOUSE,^  34  EAST  CHEAP. 

LONDON. 

Agents-LEWIS  and  CO.,  Worcester. 

TOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

U  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  Tooth  Powder.  Price  Is.  6d.  per  pot. 

Nothing  impossible.— 

AGUA  A3IAKKLLA  restores  the  human 
hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age. 
JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at  length,  with 
the  aid  of  one  of  tlic  most  eminent  Cliemists, 
succeeded  in  perfecting  tills  wonderful  liquid. 
It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  more  con¬ 
centrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  3s.  each. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

O  TOILET  and  NURSERY  POWDER. 
Celebrated  for  its  purity. 

Tlie  above,  with  a  general  assortment  of  JOHN 
GOSNELL  and  CO.’s  Perf^umery,  may  be 
obtained  of  all  respectable  Cliemists  and  Per¬ 
fumers  throughout  the  kingdom. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  AND  CO.. 

Perfumers  by  Appointment  to  Her  MaJeMy,  the 
Prmcess  of  Wales,  Ac., 

AlfOBL  Pabbaob,  93  UprBR  Tuamba  Stbbbt, 

LonDor# 


CAUTION. 

ELKINOTON  &  00. 

find  it  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the 

FORGED  and  DECEPTIVE  MARKS 

so  extensively  used  by  some  nefarious  manu¬ 
facturers  to  Induce  purchasers  of  plated  wares 
to  buy  spurious  articles  of  very  inferior  quality 
offered  for  sale  as  "KLKINGTON’S  BEST 
KLECTRO-PL  A  TE,’’  to  warn  the  Public 
against  purchasing  such  articles,  and  will  be  at 
all  times  glad  to  verify  any  that  may  be  sent  for 
that  purpose  to  either  of  their  Establishments, 

^  22  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON. 

45  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON. 

25  CHURCH  STKEKT,  LIVERPOOL 
ST  ANN’S  SQUARE.  MANCHESTER. 
Oil  TRB  M  tKDf  ACTonr,  N  E  W  11 A  L  L 
STREET,  BlKMINGHAAf. 

(Signed)  ELKINOTON  and  CO. 


BREIDENBACH’S 

macassabine  oil, 

KALTDOB. 

0  D  0  B  T  0,  One  Shillinr. 

The  unprecedented  success  of  the  above  has 
created  great  Jealousy  at  the  price 
charged  being  Is. 

AskforBBEIDENBACH'S,  157B  New  Bond 
street. _ _ _ _ 

■W'HITEUB-A.ZD'S 

SOLID  ESSENCE  OF  BEEF, 

Bi'St  and  cheapest,  and  most  nutritious.  Of  all 
Or<«oeni  and  (  lo'Mii.^ts,  Whulesuie  at  8  and  9 
Lime-street  square. 
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LONDON  EXHIBITION  of 


EDICAL  EDUCATION  of 

WOMEN. 


LIVERPOOL  BOARD,  LONnnw 

1  Dale  Street.  ’  r 

Chairman. 

Charles  Saunders,  Esq  Sir  John  **lrl?** 
Deputy  Chairmen.  “  ““•pore, 

Harold  Littiedale,  Esq,  Deputy  Chairmi* 

Joseph  Hubback,  Esq  * 

-  S^ntpn  Boult,  Esq 

m.  Ilonf  L>-..  “ 

Chas.  T.  BowriuR,  Esq 
Thos.  Brockleban^  Esq 
Alfred  Castellain,  Esq 
C.  J.  Corbally,  liq 
Thomas  Earle,  Esq 
A.  1*.  Fletcher,  Esq 
C’harles  I.  Forget,  Esq 
H.  B.  Gilmour,  Esq 
Thomas  Halgh,  Esq 
Hufh  Hornby,  Esq 

G.  H.  Loxdale,  Em 

H.  II.  Nicholson.  Em 
William  Paton,  Esq 
J.  A.  Tobin.  Esq 
Edward  Tootal,  Esq 
M.xnagino  Director 
Swiuton  Boult,  Esq 

Resident  Sec. 

II  y.  Thomson,  Esq 


rilHE  LONDON  EXHIBITION  of 
X  1S72.— The  LONDON  EXHIBITION  of 
1872  is  OPEN  DAILY,  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
The  S.E.  Entrance  in  Exhibition  road  is  open 
from  8  a.m.  to  Season  Ticket  Holders  only. 


The  Executive  Committee  for  securing  a  com- 

Elcte  Medical  Education  to  Women  in  Koinburgh 
eg  to  acknowledge  the  following  Subscriptions 
to  the  Fund  for  promoting  the  Medical  Education 
of  Women. 

FIRST  LIST. 

Anonymous,  per  W.  S.  Reid,  Esq.  •  10  0  0 

Professor  Ahfis,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  -  110 

A  Few  Working  Men  -  -  -  -000 

Dr  Barker,  Aldershot  -  -  -  -  3  0  0 

Dr  Bodington,  Birmingham  -  •  -220 

Mrs  Browne,  58  I’orchester  terrace,  W.  8  0  0 

Mrs  John  Browne,  Bridgwater  •  -  10  0  0 

Dowager  Countess  Buchan,  Park  street 

W . . 5  0  0 

Mrs  Burbury,  15  St  George’s  terrace  -  1  1  0 

Mrs  Russel  Carpenter,  Bridport  •  .10  0 

I’rofessor  Campbell,  St  Andrew’s  -  2  0  0 

Th.  Cleglioru,  Esq.,  26  Queen  street, 

Edinburgh  •  -  -  -  -  200 

Ch.  Colteck,  Esq.,  Harrow  -  -  -110 
Andrew  Coventry.  Esq.,  Edinburgh  -  2  0  0 

Mrs  Coventry,  Edinburgh  -  -  -  1  0  0 

Sir  James  Coxc,  M.D.,  Murrav  field  -  3  0  0 

Mrs  Daniell,  Fryar’s  hail,  Melrose  -  10  0 

Ch.  Darwin,  Esq. ,  Down  Kent  -  -  3  0  0 

Misses  Dick  Lauder,  Edinburgh  -  -  2  0  0 

Hon.  F.  R.  and  I.ady  Charlotte  Elliot, 

St  Andrew’s  -  -  -  -  -  200 

Miss  Estlin,  Diirdh.Tin  Down,  Bristol  -  10  0 

Mrs  Fawcett,  Hastings  -  -  -  -  2  2  0 

J,  R.  Findlay.  Esq.,  Edinburgh  -  -  5  0  0 

A  Friend  in  Edinburgh  -  -  -  -  5  0  0 

Messrs  U.  and  W.  aqd  Blisses  Gaskell, 

Iligligatc  -  -  -■  -  -  -  300 

The  BIisg.-8  Geddes,  Edinburgh  -  -  3  0  0 

.Mrs  William  Gray,  18  Cadogan  place, 

S  W. . 10  0 

G.  H.  Hnllam.  Esq.,  Ivy  House,  Harrow  1  0  0 
.Mr  and  .Mrs  W.  D.  Hertz.  Bradford  -  2  2  0 

Bfr  C'oiiiniissioncr  Hill,  Clifton  -  -500 

.Miss  Hill . 5  0  0 

Miss  Florence  Hill  -  -  -  -  -  500 

Arthur  IIohhou«»o,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  Devon¬ 
shire  place,  W.  -  -  -  -  -500 

Isaac  Holden,  Esq  ,  per  Mrs  D.  BI’Laren  5  0  0 
The  BIi8.«e8  Hunter.  5  Great  Stuart  street  2  0  0 
Shadworth,  11.  llmlgson,  Esq.,  Conduit 

street  -  --  -  -  -  -5  50 

George  JeiTkin.s,  K'»q.,Waltoii-on-Thamct  5  5  0 
Blrs  .Jex-Bluke,  itri.rhtoii  -  -  -  20  0  0 

Rev.  T.  W.  Je.x- Blake,  Clieltenham  -  5  0  0 

As  the  ladies  now  studying  in  Edinburgh,  after 
exhausting  every  means  of  conciliation,  and  after 
repeated  appeals  to  the  justice  and  generosity  of 
the  University  authorities,  have  at  length  been 
driven  to  take  legal  proceedings  to  obtain  the 
completion  of  that  Education  which  tlie  Lord 
Advocate  of  Scotland  declares  to  be  their  right 
as  matriculated  students,  the  Committee  arc 
doubly  anxious  for  the  practical  support  of  all 
the  friend.s  of  freeilom  of  Education  throughout 
the  country,  that  the  e.xpcnso  of  deciding  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  such  national  importance  may  not  fall  on 
the  few  women  immediately  couccToed  iu  the  pre 
sent  action. 

Contributions  will  be  gl.adly  received  by  Bliss 
LOUISA  STEVENSON,  IIou.  Sec.,  13  Randolph 
crescent,  Edinburgh. 


London  international 

E.XHIBITION  of  1872.— There  are  FOUR 
E.N TRANCES,  open  from  10  a  m.  to  6  p.m. : 

1.  .South-east  Entrance  in  Exhibition  road. 

2.  North-east  Entrance  in  Exhibition  road. 

3.  North-west  Entrance  in  Prince  Albert’s  road. 

4.  North  Entrance  on  east  side  of  Royal  Albert 
Hail. 


rrilE  LONDON  EXHIBITION  of 

-L  1872. — Admission  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays, 
’flmr.-days,  Fridays,  and  .Saturdays,  ONE  SHIL¬ 
LING  ;  on  Wednesdays,  38.  Cd.,  except  on  certain 
reserved  days,  which  will  be  duly  advertised. 


Actuary  and  Resi. 

DENT  Secretary. 
Augustus  Hendriks  Em 
FiRK  SUPERINTENom 
T.  Septimus  Marks,  Esq 

BRANCH  OFFICES. 

Corn  street  Leeds— (VI  Albion  street 
College  Manchester— 50  Kin# 
street  ^ 

128  Ingram  Sheffleld— 17  Old  Hay- 
market. 


?VERV  DAY  ill  WHITSUN 

-J  WEEK,  One  Shilling.  Open  from  10  to  6. 


WHIT  -  MONDAY.  —  PEOPLE’S 

CONCERT  in  the  ROYAL  ALBERT 
HALL,  at  Three.  Admission  from  the  E.xhibi- 
tion  (kl.  to  .'is. 


\\niIT  -  TUESDAY.  —  CONCERT 

▼  V  It  EC  ITA  L,  under  the  direction  of  H  E  R  It 
PAUER,  in  the  ROYAL  ALBERT  HALL, 
J  uesd.ny.  May  21,  at  3.30  p.m.  Admission: 
Amphithrutre,  2s.;  Arena,  Is.;  Balcony,  (id.; 
Orchestra,  (Vi.;  Gallery,  4d.  Half  these  prices 
only  are  charged  to  Visitors  to  the  Exhibition. 


INSTITUTE  of  PAINTERS  in 

X  WATER-COLOURS  —  The  I HIRTY- 
LIGHTII  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  is  Now 
Open  from  Nine  till  Dusk  Admission,  Is. ;  Cata* 
IcHTue,  6d.  Gallery,  53  rallmall,  near  St  James’s 
Palace.  JAMES  FAHEY,  Secretary. 


NIN  ETEENTH  ANNUAL 

EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES,  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  Artists  of  the  Continental  Schools,  is 
NOW  OPEN,  at  the  FRENCH  GALLERY.  120 
l*all-mnll,  from  half-past  nine  till  six  o’clock 
Admission,  Is.  C.italogue,  (id. 


British  and  foreign  Uni¬ 
tarian  AS.SOCIATION.— PASTEUR 
ATHANA.se  COCiUEREL,of  I’nris,  will  preach 
the  Annual  Sermon  in  Esscx-strect  Cliapcl, 
Strand,  ou  Wednesday,  the  22nd  inst.,  at  Eleven 
O’clock.  Baron  von  Uoltzendurir,  of  Berlin,  and 
other  gentlemen  from  the  Eastern  and  Western 
CoQtiueuts,  will  attend  as  deputations. 

R.  SPEARS,  178  Strand. 


ANGHAM  CLUB  (WOMEN) 


^HE  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND  and 
A  Its  REFORBL— The  Rev.  CHARLES 
VOB  SEY  will  lecture  (by  request)  on  the  above 
subject  at  St  George’s  Hall,  Langiiam  place, 
Regeut  street,  ou  Thursday,  Blay  23rd,  at  Seven 
p.m.  Doors  open  at  Half-past  Si.x.  Prices  of 
admis'ion  nt  tlie  doors.  Is.,  (iq.,  and  3d.  Reserved 
Seats  can  be  engaged  beforehand  by  Tickets,  to 
be  obtained  from  Mr  Wilkinson,  at  the  Hall, 
2s.  Od.  eacli. 

F.  A.  11  AN  BURY,  M.A., 

G.  W.  WRIGUr, 

IIou.  StKis.  to  the  Voysey  Establishment  Fund, 
21  Old  square,  Liucoiii’s  inn,  W.C. 


AJ  24  LANGIIAM  STREET,  PORTLAND 
PLACE,  W. 

L.adies  with  good  references  can  apply  to  Bfrs 
HEATHERLKY,  School  of  Art,  79  Newman 
street,  or  at  the  Club  from  3  to  5  p.m. 


pANCER  HOSPITAL  (1851), 

Brompton,  and  167  Piccadilly. 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon 
preached  by  His  Groce  on  behalf  of  this  Hospital, 
said “  There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than 
tliat  to  which  this  Institution  is  specially  devoted. 
From  the  first  symptoms  of  attack  one  long  course 
has  commonly  been  prognosticated— a  fearful 
looking  for  of  a  lingering  progress  towards  a 
death  of  anguisli.  Could  tlie  i^reatness  of  the 
suffering  be  laid  before  you— c>uld  you  be  shown 
its  severity,  so  as  to  see  it  in  its  true  proportions 
and  natural  colours,  no  one  endued  with  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  humanity  could  resist  tlie  siiectaclc ;  they 
would  think  all  tiiey  possessed  a  trifling  sacrifice 
if,  at  such  a  price,  they  could  mitigate  such 
misery,  and  yet  they  kuow  that  those  sufferings 
exist  as  surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  thdr 
eyes.  Tills,  therefore,  is  a  case  in  which  I  may 
justly  ask  your  liberal  contributions,  that  the 
relief  afforded  by  this  hospital  may  more  nearly 
aiiproacli  the  amount  of  misery  it  endeavours  to 
remove.” 

New  Ward  OPENED,  which  entails  a  much 
larger  expenditure. 

Treasurer. — Geo.  T.  Ilertslct,  Esq.,  St  James’s 
I’niace,  S.W. 

Bankers.— Blcssrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand. 

Out  Patients’  Establisiimciit  and  Office.— 16  7 
I’iccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond  street),  W. 


pYERLAND  R  0  U  T 

Vj  The  PKNINSULAB  and  OUIENm 

STEABI  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  b<wk  ^ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  j 

Steamers  for  _  o  irmm 

From  South-  „  . 

ampton.  Brindisi. 

GIBRALTAR!  Every  Thurs- 
MALTA  __  J  day,  at  2  p-m.  ^ 

Every  Mendsy 

at5a.in. 

Monday, 

20,  at  5  a  m., 
and 

■  alternate 

jiondaythere- 
after. 

Monday, 

20,  at  5  a.m-, 
and  every 
►  fourth  Mon¬ 
day 

Hftgf  < 

Briti^  IiwMa  Com- 
_  the 

'■‘tSSSdX 

“7 of  t^ 

.mbarkinf 

,btalnedrf 
,C.  (booth 


•VTATIOXAL  INSTITUTION  FOR 

-i-N  DUEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 


-i-N  DUEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

Physician— Dr  BARR  BIEADOWS,  49  Dover 
street,  W. 


DR  I A  (Every  Thurs- 
ADEN  I  day,  at  2  p.m. 

BOMBAY  I  ( 

'I  Thursday,  Blay 
MADRAS  9  at  2  p.m., 

CALCUTTA  1  Jnd  every 
PENANG  Siternate 

SINGAPORE  Thursday 

T?/*AV  j 

^  1  Thursday,  HaY 

AUSTRALIA  |  9,  at  2  p^m^ 

N K W  ZE A-  !  an d  every 

LAND  [  fourth  Th^- 
(Cargoonly.)  )  d»y  there- 
J  after. 

And  all  Ports  at  which  the 

pany’s  Steamers  caU. 

An  abatement  of  20  per 
for  the  Return  Voyage  Is  n^e  to^ 

have  paid  full  fare  to  <>r 

Suez  re-embarking  "thoS  re-eii 

arrival,  and  10  per  cent  to  those  re-r 

within  twelve  months. 

Through  Uckets  to 
Lebeau  and  Co„  6  Billiter 
ItnliHU  Railway  Office.) 

For  Rates  of  ,P«»5^  UKDl^C 

WHICH  HA\E 
and  all  other  informaUoujipPjy  » 

Offices.  122 1.,eadenhall  street,  Loi 
place,  Southampton. 


Patients  attend  at  227  Gray’s-lnn  road.  King’s 
cross,  oil  .VFoiidays  and  Thursdays,  and  at  10 
Mitre  stnet,  AldgaU*,  on  Wednesdays  and 
r  rldays— uiornlug  at  Ten  ;  evening,  from  Six  till 
Nine. 

Free  to  tlie  necessitous  poor  :  paymeut  rcijuired 
from  other  applicants. 

THOMAS  ROBINSON.  Hon.  Sec. 


"MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

L  COBIPANY.  Established  im 
1  Old  Broad  street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pall- 
mall,  S.  W. 

Capital,  £1,600,0(1).  Paid*  i  and  Invested, 
£700,000. 


DEBENTURES  at  5,  5J,  AND  6  PER  CENT. 

pEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

— Tlie  Directors  are  prepared  to  issue  DEBEN¬ 
TURES  to  replace  others  laliing  due,  viz.,  for  one 
year  nt  5  per  cent.,  for  tliree  years  at  5^  per  Ci'ut., 
and  for  five  y»  ars  at  (>  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  also 
for  longer  |»erio«ls,  on  terms  to  be  ascertained  at 
the  Office  of  tlie  Company. 

R.  A.  CABIERON,  Secretary, 
Palmerston  buildings.  Old  Broad  street,  K.C. 


Q.REAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY. 

TOUIILST  ARRANGEMENTS,  1872. 

Arrangements  for  the  issue  of  lit,  2iid.  and  3rd 
Class  Tourist  Tickets  will  be  in  force  from  13th 
Blay  to  aist  October,  1872. 

For  parlicuiars,  see  Time  Tables  and  Pro- 
grauunes  issued  by  the  Company. 

HENRY  OAKLEY,  General  Manager. 
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improved  dwbdd™®*  fob  the 


rflHF  ABTIZANS’,  LABOURERS’, 
T  “j  OENEKA*-  dwellings  COJI  PA.N  Y 

(Limited!.  eio  £3  neld  oer 


In  anticipation  of  the  wants  of  the  new  eene< 
ktion  of  readers  that  will  be  brought  into  l^ina 


ration  of  readers  that  will  be  brought  into  l^ing 
by  the  thorough  system  of  national  duration  now 
being  worked  out  by  the  wisdom  of  Parliament. 


apit.i.'dmooo. 


Presideot-The  DEAN  of  WESTMINSTER. 

A  naiTRATOIlSe  LoCAL  COUNCIfe, 

Hor  Earl  Sir  Tlios.  Bazley;  M.T. 

kS.i  H^.WiL!c1i.  Jota  Ee,.. 

.  MP  W.  K.  Cailender,  jun., 


fcC.,»C.,«^c.  I  - - 

v  swiNDLEHUBST,  Manager  and  Secretary. 

The  Company  is  especially  formed  to  erect  im- 
JliJi  wrkraen’s  dwellings  on  the  co-operative 
SrindDle^  No beershop or  tavern  to  be  erected  on 
t^e  company’s  property.  Deposits  at  5  per  cent. 

I’rospectuses  on  appUcation,  enclos¬ 
ing  stamp. 

nfflee-  1  Great  College  street  (opposite  the  House 
^  of  Lords),  \^tmin8ter,  London. 


^*^*l^m^and  liberal  Loss  Seltlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
GEO.  W.  LOVELL  Secretary. 


J.  H.  R.  Chichester,  Esq.,  79  Bclgrave  road,  S.W. 
Hen7  Oodefroi,  Esq.,  LL.B.,  B  A.,  4  New  square, 
Lincoln's  inn. 


PROSPECTrS. 

This  Company  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
wailing  the  extensive  and  convenient  premises 
nttts^  at  10  and  1 1  Crane  court.  Fleet  street,  K.C., 
together  with  the  entire  plant,  consisting  of  steara- 
mgines,  presses,  type,  and  ail  the  accessories 
.  carrying  on  a  large  l*riutiug  and 
Attblishiiig  business. 

A  contract  for  the  purchase,  on  adk'antageons 
xorms  ef  the  same  premises  and  plant,  dated  9th 
1  •  "J?  snd  made  between  William 

lu  ij  u  ‘'^•^™ond  Urquliart  of  ilie  one  part  and 
Arid  Murray  on  behalf  of  the  Compuiy  of  the 
•t  *1*"  ^  entered  Into,  and  eau  be  seen 

omces  of  the  Company. 

•'tinting  Works  and  machinery  are  in  full 
tBMV"5  k'^’^’u*****  services  of  a  comi>eteiit  | 
th«  secured.  The  directors  have 

of  ^**'?***'’ *^*G**X  ti*“t  several  offers 

a  lucrative  pennaiient  ciiaracter 
thenr^/*  made,  and  will  1  e  executed  on 

JJ;f.J^"«^i“*medlately  upon  the  constitution  of 

printing  and  publishing  buai 
tinusfht  ciiaracter.  it  is  intended  to  con- 

late  ■®.,"“‘‘C‘*8sfuily  commenced  by  tlie 

^iffnrion  of  i.'seful  Know- 
with  ir^ni ‘••ready  been  made 
for  tiS.  literary  profession 

•he  ^orks  in  accordance  with 

•’rise  SocK‘ty,  as  well  as  of  National 

which  the  ^  the  objects  for 

It  is  wdU  esUblished. 

thAt^nmn^H’*  *****  ““‘•®ttaklngs  of  the  nature 
*<t-  profitable  charao- 

P“hlUhln»*hitit'**^  ''^**A*.*‘  nevetnl  Anus  in  the 
•*  o**ce  occur  to  the 
*c  ihe  fact^h'st  **  particularly  drawn 

CAiningTOww^f^K  *>c*ore  the 

•PAratton **c  called  into 
carnin*  nowir  Ac  ^**‘nated  that  the  minimum 
Witt  iSira?  «.«***  prcAent  plant  and  premises 


the  knowledge  SOCIETY’S 

lathe  plications. 


lathe  V plications. 

pat  forth  with’thl  7**ii®'*  **  *■  intended  to 

*aowledi£e  the^f  pyect  of  the  dilTusion  of  useful 
««h'ti^t  of  wLl  ^  *®  •“**"»“  *  <“*i 

iiacUieed  |„  th«ir”olL*  *”**  Serh-s  in  pr«-pnration 
•“•ciently  lud  Ll^*^'***''**  '^*‘‘®**  *»‘’'y 

fi- the  1**®  means  which  will  be 

xieuniuu  of  piipular  education. 


The  Right  lion.  Piarl  of  I  Sir  W.Fothergill Cooke. 


PHCENIX  FIRE-OFFICE,  Lombard 

street  and  Charing  crv  ss.  London.  Esta- 


Ducie,  F.R.S. 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  of 
Durham. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Ebury,  B1 .  I*. 

The  RightHon.  W.  Cow- 
per  Temple,  M.l*. 

W.  M’Cullagh  Torrens, 
Esq.,  M.l*. 

M.  T,  Bass,  E.sa..  M.P. 

Wilbraham  Egerton, 
Esq.,  M.  1*. 


fTHE  NATIONAL  PRINTING  and 

X  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  (Limited'. 


iDCorpomted  under  the  Companies  Acts  18-*2  and 
1867.  Capital,  £15,000,  in  l*.f,.VJ0  Sliares  of  £a 
each.  10s.  payable  on  application,  and  £1  10s.  on 
allotment. 

DIBICTOR8. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 


Lincoln's  inn. 

filaDchanlJeiTold,  Esq.,  Reform  club,  Pallmall. 
M’.  8.  riiorpe.  Esq.,  Woodcote,  Saint  Margaret's, 
Twickenham. 

George  Tumbull,  Esq.,  C.E.,  F.R  G.S.,  :ii3  Corn¬ 
wall  gardens,  South  Kensington. 


BANKBR9. 

]fe«in  Ransom,  Bonveric.  and  Co.,  1  Pallmall 
East,  S.W. 

*  BBOKIBS. 

Meura  John  Keane  and  Co.,  33  Great  St  Helen’s, 
EC. 


AUDlTOnS. 

Xenrs  Simpson,  Bright,  and  Co.,  2  Cowper's 
court,  Comhill,  £.€• 

SOLICITOR. 

L  F.  Edwards,  Esq.,  23  Southampton  buildings, 
W.C. 

8BCBBTABT  (.pro  tem.) 

T.  H.  Potter,  Plsq. 

OrriCB.a. 

10  and  1 1  Crane  court,  Fleet  street,  E.C. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 


Messrs  JAY  are  always  prorided  with  expe- 
enced  dressmakers  and  milliners,  ready  to  travel 


rienced  dressmakers  and  milliners,  ready  to  travel 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or 
unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate 
execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresees,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides 
materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the 
piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same 


piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same 

£rice  as  if  purchase  at  the  London  General 
[ouming  >Varehouse,  in  Regent  street.  Reason¬ 
able  estimates  also  given  for  household  moumiug 
at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 
JAYS’. 


THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE. 

245, 247, 240,  and  251  Regent  street 


EDGINGTON’S  garden 

NETTING,  the  cheapest  and  most  durable. 
Id.  per  square  yard,  or  in  quantities  of  250,  500,  or 
1,000  yarda  carriage  free. 

EDGINfiTON’S  MARQUEES  and  GARDEN 
TENTS  are  the  prettiest. 

EDGINGTON’S  MARQUEES  for  hire  are 
the  most  handsome  and  capacious. 

EDGING  I  ON’S  RICK  CLOTHS  for  sixty- 
seven  years  have  maintained  their  celebrity  as 
the  best. 

A  quantity  of  good  second-hand  GOVERNMENT 
TENTS  for  sale,  cheap. 

Sample  of  material  free  on  application. 

Be  particular. -FREDERICK  EDGINGTON 
and  CO.,  52  Old  Kent  road,  London,  S.E. 


DR  NAPIER’S 


EFFERVESCENT  SALINE  POWDERS. 


“TONIC,  ALTERATIVE,  AND 
APERIENri !!’’ 


Are  the  most  rational  remedial  agents  In  all 
eases  of  Enlarged  Liver,  Jaundice,  Hsemorr- 
hoidal  Disease,  and  Obstinate  Constipation,  and 
in  removing  all  Disorders  of  the  Stomach  and 
Bowels. 

The  most  happy  results  have  been  obtained  by 
their  use  in  all  cue  above  affections. 

Reference  permitted  to  those  benefited  as  being 

E referable  to  publishing  Testimonials,  which  will 
e  M.>nt  on  application. 

Sold  in  boxes  at  2s  Cd.  and  4s.  C<1. ;  s^tit  free  for 
3  Htiimps  extra  from  T.  GARNEit,  75  Allen  road. 
Stoke  Newington,  N.  i 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


being  worked  nut  by  the  wisdom  of  Parliament, 
it  ItHS  been  re«»oIvcd  to  retunic,  on  a  new  and  self- 
remunerative  plan,  the  work  of  the  old  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  I’aeful  Knowledge. 

The  Work  of  the  Company  will  open  with  the 

[mblication  of  a  series  of  plain  and  practical 
looks  designed  to  place  wlt'iin  the  reach  of  tlie 
children  of  the  people  n‘ndlng  that  will  enab!e 
tliem  to  turn  the  elementary  national  education 
which  lina  lately  been  secured  to  them  to  imme¬ 
diate  good  account. 

These  plans  have  received  the  approval  and  are 
under  the  patronage  of  the  following  noblemen 
and  gentlemen : — 


EPPS’S  COCOA. 


BBEAEFAST. 


Sir  Antonio  Brody. 
Bnron  Dowleans. 
diaries  Mackay,  Ksq., 
L I.  >  D. 

W.  Francis  Ainsworth, 
Esq.,  I*h.D. 

George  Cruikshaiik, 
Esq. 

Francis  Bennoch,  Esq. 
James  Wyld,  h^sq..  Geo¬ 
grapher  to  the  Queen. 
Etc.  Etc.  Etc. 


“  By  a  tliorongh  kuowledge  of  the  naturil  laws 
which  govern  the  operntions  of  digestion  antf 
nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of  the  fine 
properti(‘S  of  well-selected  coco.a,  Mr  Epps  h  ts 
provid(>d  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately 
davourod  beverage  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  docton’  bill.-t.”— Civil  Service  Gazette. 

5Iade  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Each  packet  is  labelled,  ‘ 

JAMES  EPrSandCO.,  Ilomoeopatbic Chemists, 
London. 

Also  makers  of  Epps’s  Cacaoine,  a  thin, 
refresiilug  evening  beverage. 


aUININE  WINE 
AS  SUPPLIED  T9  T.IE  SIQ<  AND  WOUNDED  OUl^ING 
THE  LATE  WAR. 


Application  for  Shares  mu.^t  tie  made  to  the 
Bankers,  and  accompanied  by  ilie  deposit  of  Ids. 
per  share.  Should  no  allotment  be  made,  the 
amount  of  the  deposit  will  be  retunicd,  without 
deduction . 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  can  be 
obtainra  from  the  Bankers  and  Brokers,  and  at  the 
offices  of  the  Company,  10  and  11  Crane  court, 
Fleet  street,  E.C. 


Tlie  many  and  expensive  forms  in  which  tliis 
w'ell-known  medicine  is  ndiiiinistered  to<>  often 
preclude  its  adoption  ns  a  general  tonic.  The  suc¬ 
cess  wiiich  ha.4  attended  WATERS’  QUININE 
WINE  arises  from  its  careful  preparauon  by  tliu 
manufacturer.  Each  wine-glasMful  contains  sulll- 


manufacturer.  Each  wine-glassful  contains  sulll- 
eient  Quinine  to  make  It  an  excellent  restorative  to 
the  weak.  It  liehoves  the  pnblic  to  see  tliat  they 
have  Wa'ers’  Quinine  Wine,  for  the  re.Hult  of 
Chancery  proceedings,  a  short  time  since,  elicite  1 
the  fact  th.tt  at  least  one  unprincipled  imitator 
did  not  use  Quinine  at  nil  in  the  manufacture  of 
his  Wine.  All  groci’rs  sell  Waters*  Quinine  Wine, 
at  308.  ))er  dozen. 


ALFRED  WEBB  MILES, 

Of  12  Brook  street,  Hanover  square,  London. 
With  whom  originated  the  WORLD-FAMED 
168.  Trousers. 

Has  the  pleasure  to  Inform  many  thousand  cus¬ 
tomers  that  his  Establishment  is  replete  with  the 
BEST  and  NEWEST  DESIGNS  for  GENTLE 
MEN’S  DRESS,  Elastic  Saxony  Twills  for  Morn¬ 
ing,  Frock,  and  Light  Overcoats,  Scotch,  Angola, 
and  West  of  England  Twe^s  for  Riding 
Trousers,  Elastic  Twills  for  Ladies*  Riding 
Habits.  The  Utile  Dulci  Vicunas,  Angolas,  and 
Moss  Trocar  Tweeds  for  the  Loch,  Moor,  and 
Mcnntain  Suits,  at  Three  Guineas,  illustrative  of 
Scotland’s  beauteous  Heathers  .  also  the  R.  Y.  8. 
Indigo  Blue  Yam  Dyed  Cheviots  for  Yacliting, 
impervious  to  Wind  and  Weather. 

THE  GUINEA  TWEED  WATERPROOF 
OVERCOATS, 

all  Sizes  and  Colours,  ready  for  immediate  use. 

ALFRED  WEBB  MILES, 


WATERS  and  WILLIAMS, 

OalOINAL  MaKBBS, 


WORCESTER  HOUSE,  34  EAST  CHEAP. 
LONDON. 


Agents-LEWIS  and  CO.,  Worcester. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.'S 

fl  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe 


rior  to  any  'footh  Powder.  Price  Is.  6d.  per  pot. 

Nothing  impossible.— 

AGUA  AMARELLA  restores  the  human 


hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age. 
JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at  length,  with 


Only  Address,  12  Brook  street,  Hanover  square, 
London,  W. — Established  1841. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at  length,  with 
the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  Clieinists, 
succeeded  in  perfecting  tills  wonderful  liquid. 
It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  iu  a  more  con¬ 
centrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  3s.  each. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

O  TOILET  and  NURSERY  POWDER. 
Celebrated  for  its  purity. 

Tlie  above,  with  a  general  assortment  of  JOHN 
GOSNELL  and  CO.’s  Perfhmery,  may  bo 
obtained  of  all  respectable  Chemists  and  Per¬ 
fumers  throughout  the  kingdom. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  AND  CO., 

Perfumers  by  Appointment  to  Her  MajeMy,  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  Ac., 

Anobl  P.5S8AaB,  93  UprBR  TuAXBS  Stbiit, 

Lo5Dor4 


CAUTION. 


ELKINGTON  &  00. 

find  it  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the 

FORGED  and  DECEPTIVE  MARKS 


so  extensively  used  by  some  nefarious  manu¬ 
facturers  to  induce  purchasers  of  plated  wares 
to  buy  spurious  articles  of  very  inferior  quality 
offered  for  sale  as  “ELKINGTON’S  BEST 


offered  for  sale  as  “ELKINGTON’S  BEST 
ELECTRO-PLATE,”  to  warn  the  Public 
against  purohaslng  sucli  articles,  and  will  be  at 
all  times  |^ad  to  verify  any  that  may  be  sent  for 
that  purpose  to  either  of  their  Establishments, 

^  *22  REGENT  STREET.  LONDON. 

45  MOO RG ATE  STREET,  LONDON. 

25  CHURCH  STREET.  LIVERPOOL. 
ST  ANN’S  SQUARE.  MANCHESTER. 
Oil  THB  MtNCPACTonv,  NEW  HALL 
STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

(Signed)  ELKINGTON  and  CO. 


BREIDENBAGH’S 

UACA88ABIBE  OIL, 
EALYOOB. 


0  D  0  N  T  0,  One  Ohillin,'. 

The  unprecedented  success  of  the  above  hat 
created  great  jealousy  at  the  price 
charged  being  Is. 

Askfor  BBEIDENBACH’S,  157B  New  Bond 
street. 


.SOLID  ESSENCE  OF  BEEF, 

Best  and  cheapest,  and  moat  nutritious.  Of  all 
Firocers  and  I  'he'iiDts.  Whulcbule  at  8  and  9 
Lime-street  square. 
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FIELD'S  OZOKERIT  CANDLES 


RUPTURES— nr  ROYAL  LETTERS 
I'ATKNT. 

moc-main  lever 

»  V  TRUSS  Is  allowed  W  npwards  of  500 
Medical  Mon  to  bo  the  most  effective  invention  in 
the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of 
the  steel  spring,  so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is 
here  avoiaed,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round 
the  bo<ly,  while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is 
supplied  bv  the  MOC-M  AIN  PAD  and  PATENT 
LEV'ER,  ntting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness 
that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn 
during  sleep. 

A  descriptive  circular  mav  be  had.  and  the  Truss 
(which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  bv  post,  on 
the  circumference  of  the  body  two  inches  below 
the  hips,  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer. 

Mr  JOHN  WHITE,  228  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 

Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  ids.,  218.,  2(I«.  <5d.,  and 
318.  dd.  Postage  free. 

Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  .318.  fid.,  428.,  and  528.  fid. 
I’ostage  free. 

Price  of  an  Umbilical  Truss,  l-is.,  and  528.  fid. 
Postage  fVee. 

Post-office  Orders  payable  to  .TOHN  WHITE, 
Post-Office.  Piccadilly. 

TpLASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE 

CAPS,  &r.— For  VARICOSE  VEINS,  and 
all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS,  SPRAINS,  &c. 


RICIIARD  AND  JOHN  8Uev 

laONHOSGERS  TO  HER  MAJESn 

S3  STBAm  OPPOSrTBSOUBHSBTmn.r 

Slacks  Nickel,  a  metal  over 

Chemical  Pkinciples, on 
whiteuess  of  Silver,  which 
for  Electro  Silvering,  the  best 


taken  by  dyspeptics  at  each  meal  (bottles 
of  one  ounce). 

PRIZE  OF  THE  FRENCH  INSTITUTE, 

18.>6, 

eOLB  MBDAL.  PARTS  BiniRITTON,  1867, 
BILVRR  MRDAL,  1868. 

And  supplied  to  the  principal  Hospitals  of  Paris 
since  18M. 

BOUDAULT'S  PEPSINE  WINE  (SHERRY),  48.  AND  Ss. 

Delicious  and  agreeable  to  take,  and  superior  to 
all  others. 

BOUDAULT’S  PEPSINE 

A  very  convenient  form  for  persons 
travelling. 

IIOTTOT  IJOUDAULT,  7  Avenue  Victoria, 
Paris. 

A.  and  M.  ZIMMERMANN,  7  Fenn  court, 
London,  K.C. 

May  be  obtained  through  all  Chemists. 


LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

THE  “WORCESTERSHIRE.” 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “  The  only  Good 
8auce,"  Improves  the  appetite,  and  aids  diges¬ 
tion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all 
bottles  and  labels. 

Agents — CRO.SSE  and  BLACKWELL,  Tendon  ; 
and  sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout 
the  World. 


12  Table  Forks 
12  Dessert  do.  .1 
12  TableSpoons: 


12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  Tea  do.  . 
2  Salt  do.  . 
1  Mustard  do. . 
fi  Egg  do. . 
1  Gravy  do.  . 
1  Soup  Ladle . 
1  Fish  Knife  . 

1  Butter  Knife 

2  Sauce  Ladles 


They  are  porous, 
light  In  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and  are  drawn 
on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price,  from  48.  fid., 
78.  fid.,  lOs.,  and  Ifis.  each.  Postage  free. 

JOHN  AVHITE,  MANUFACTURER,  228 
PICCADILLY.  LONDON. 


BEDSTE.\DS,  bedding,  and 

FURNITURE.  BEDSTEADS,  IRON 
and  BRASS,  and  CHILDREN’S  COTS.  A  very 
large  assortment  of  150  patterns  on  show,  from 
II 8.  to  451. 

1~)EDDING  Manufactured  on  the 

1  ^  promises,  and  warranted  by  WILLIAM  S. 


1  Sugar  Sifterl 
1  Sugar  Tongs 


_ I  8  4  on  2  312  11  61.3  10  a 

Cruet  Frames,  188.  fid.  to  70e, ;  Tea  and  Coffee 
Services,  708.  to  2008, ;  Comer  Dishes,  £6  1.5a.  the 
Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  258.  to  SOs. ;  andeverr 
article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 

OLD  GOODS  RE-SILVEUED,  equal 

to  New.  RICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK 
beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO  SILVERING,  by  which  proreae 
goods,  however  old,  can  be  re-silvered  equal  to 
new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

O  IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  qualitf, 
warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

Istsize.  2nd  size.  3rd  size. 

1  Dozen  .  .  £0  1«  0  .£1  0  0  .£1  ’2  6 

1  l*air  of  Carvers  04  fi.  056.  060 
Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years 
for  their  superior  manufacture  of  Table  Knives, 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE 

contains  the  largest  assortment,  at  the  lowest 

fjrices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from  1*.  r»d. ; 
lip  baths,  from  158. ;  pen  baths,  13t.  6d. ;  sets  of 


KINAHAN  S  ,  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  wlebratod  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  OF  IRISH 

WHISKIES, 

in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pare,  and  more 
wholesome  than  the  tinest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  words  “  Kinahan’a  .  LL  . on  Seal,  Label, 
and  Cork. 

Wholesale  Depot,  fix  Great  TItchfield  street, 
Oxford  street.  W. 


Best  Alva  under  Mat-  -  -  - 

tresses . 1  Is.  fid.  Ifis.  .  188.  . 

Good  Coloured  AVool  178.  .  2.58,  .  2S8.  fid. 

Best  Broivn  Wool  .  218.  fid.  31  s.  fid.  348.  fid. 

Good  AVbite  do.  .  .  28s.  fid.  438.  .  47a  . 

Best  do . .508.  .  738.  .  81g.  . 

Good  Horse  Hair  .  .  4’28.  fid.  628.  .  fiDs.  . 

Best  do .  558.  .  838.  .  948.  . 

German  Spring  Hair 

Stuffing  .  .  .  .  fi6s.  .  878.  fid.  97)8.  . 

Best  Spring  Elastic 

Sides . S5t.  .  1159  .  125s  . 

Feather  Beds,  from  3l8.  to  18'>8. ;  bolsters,  »18. 
to  298  fid, ;  ditto  Pillows,  .3$.  fid.  to  138. ;  down 

? blows,  log.  fid.  to  17s. 

'URNITURE  for  bed-rooms  and  dining-rooms. 
— Complete  suites  In  mahogany,  fancy  woods, 
polish^  and  jnpanned  deal,  always  on  show. 

Furniture  for  dining-rooms — An  assortment  of 
Sidebonnls,  Dining  Tables.  Dinner  Waggons, 
Chairs,  Couches,  and  every  other  article  of  dining¬ 
room  furniture  is  on  view  in  the  large  furniture 
show-rooms.  Easy  chairs,  a  large  selection, 
from  378.  fid.  Gilt  Chimney  and  Pier  Glasses,  a 
large  and  new  assortment,  from  478.  fid.  Catalogues 
post  free. 

AVILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  Furnishing  Iron¬ 
monger,  by  appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  sentls  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards  of 
850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists 
of  Prices  and  IMans  of  the  20  Large  Show  Rooms, 
post  free.— 39  Oxford  street,  W.;  1,  1a,  2,  3,  and 
4  Newman  street ;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  place ;  and 
1  Newman  yard,  I.ondon.  The  cost  of  delivering 

Soods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  Unit^ 
[ingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling. 

WILLIAM  S.  BUItTON  will  always  undertake 
delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


PURE  AERATED  WATERS. 
ELLIS’S  RUTHIN  WATERS, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for 
GOUT,  Lithia  and  Potass. 

COTIVS  BRANDED.  “  R.  ELLIS  and  SON. 
RUTHIN,”  and  every  label  bears  their  trade 
mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales.  London 
Agents:— W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta  street, 
Cavendish  square. 


CLEAR  COMPLEXIONS 

for  all  who  use  the  “  United  Service  ”  Soap 
Tablet,  which  also  imparts  a  delicious  fragrance 

MANIFACTUHED  BT 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self- 
titting  Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen, 
and  others. 

Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  table. 


OXYGENATED  WATER  holds  in 

Solution  pure  Oxygen  Gas,  the  vital  ele¬ 
ment  that  sustains  life.  It  is  a  decided  tonic  and 
alterative  draught,  and  fmm  its  special  action  on 
food  during  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  invalids.  Price  48. 
per  dozen  half-pints. 

Laboratory,  3fi  Long  acre,  and  all  Druggists. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have 
approved  of  this  pun*  solution  of  Magresia  as  the 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INI^GKSTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  const itntions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET.  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


glass 


/^SLER’S  CRYSTAL 

Vj  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  glass  of  *11  (JrMOLU. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and 

Moderator  Lamps  street. 

LONDON— Show  Rooms,  45  Oxfora 

BIRMINGHAM— Manuf8^i7^""d  S 

Broad  street.  Established  l»oi. 


Width: 

4  feet 

3ft. 

fiin. 

lls.  fid. 

Ifis.  . 

178.  . 

2.58.  . 

218.  fid. 

31  s.  fid. 

2Ss.  fid. 

438.  . 

.508.  . 

738.  . 

4’28.  fid. 

628.  . 

558.  . 

838.  . 

fiSs.  . 

878.  fid. 

8.58.  . 

1159  . 

/ 
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13  Great  Marlborough  strekt. 


the  popular  new  novels 

^  ■WT'T-fcF-fcJF-kT-  TT  /-W 


HFRST  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


if  ALL  LIBRARIES. 


Three  Vols. 

,  Rhoda 

Author  of  ‘  Cometh  up  as  a  Flower,’  &c.  Three  Vols. 

Three  Vols. 

By  Hugh  Mulleneux  Walmsley,  Author 

Three  Vols. 

AlsOy  immediately, 

T\  A  GLASS  DARKLY.  By  J.  Sheridan  le  Fanu,  Author  of 

‘  Uncle  Silas,’  ‘  The  House  by  the  Churchyard,’  Ac.  Three  Vols. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Burlington  street. 


CE  THESE  TEARS 

)ND  EDITION  of  GOOD-BYE,  SWEETHEART, 

BROUGH  TON, 

HAEL  TRESIDDER  :  a  Cornish  Tale. 

nksome  dene. 

of  ‘  The  Chas.  eur  d’Afrlque 


MODERN  TURKEY.  By  J.  Lewii 

FARLEY,  Consul  of  the  Sublime  Porte  at 
Bristol.  1  vol.,  8vo,  price  Ha. 

The  SWITZERS.  By  W.  Hepworth 

DI.VOV.  Third  Koitiov.  1  vol. ,  8vo,  15a. 

“  A  lively,  interesting,  and  altogether  novel 
book  on  Switzerland.  It  is  full  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation,  and,  like  all  Mr  Dixon's  books,  it  la 
eminently  readable.” — Daily  News. 

SPORT  at  HO^TE  and  ABROAD. 

By  Lord  WfLLIAM  LENNOX,  a  vols.,  an. 
“This  work  is  extremely  Interosting  and  in¬ 
structive  from  the  first  page  to  the  last.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  vast  amount  of  useful  information  and 
excellent  advice  for  the  British  Sportsman,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  an  ine.xhaustible  fund  of  anecdote.*^ 
-^onrt  Journal. 

THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

OMBRA.  By  Mrs  Oliphant,  Author 


PIUNTING  DECORATIVE  DESIGNS 

On  Walls,  Ceilings,  &c.,  in  Gold  and  Colours. 

EDWARD  LEE’S  PATENT. 

Architects  would  find  this  process  cheaper,  far  superior,  and  more  durable  than  hand 
^  painting  or  stencilling. 

PATENT  PERMANENT  GLASS  TILES 

For  Church  Decorations,  Walls,  Flower  Boxes,  &c. 

10  FEATHERSTONB  buildings,  LONDON,  W.O., 

AND 

23  SOUTH  CASTLE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 


of  ‘  Chronicles  of  Carllngford,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

I  “  The  customary  grace  of  the  author’s  style,  the 
high  tone  of  mind,  the  frank  sympathies  which 
I  have  always  characterised  her  are  found  in  this 
I  book,  as  in  its  predeoessors  ;  but  here  is  something 
I  that  they,  not  even  the  best  among  them,  have  not. 
She  has  never  produced  a  rival  to  Kate  Courtenay.’*' 
— Spectator. 

A  GOLDEN  SORROW.  By  Mrs 

CASHEI,  HOBY.  3toI.. 

**  I  swear,  ’tls  better  to  be  lowly  bom,  • 

And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content. 
Than  to  be  perk'd  up  in  a  glistering  grief. 

And  wear  a  golden  sorrow.” — Henrv  VI 1 1. 

HOPE  DEFERRED.  By  Eliza  F. 

POLLARD,  3vola 

“  A  tme  and  beautiful  delineation  of  a  woman’a 
heart.  The  style  is  clear  and  pleasant,  and  It  haa 
an  unaffected  earnestness,  one  of  the  rarest  graces 
of  fiction.” — Spectator. 

GOLDEK  KEYS.  3  vols. 

“  *  Golden  Keys  ’  will  find  a  wide  circle  of 
readers.  The  plot  is  well  planned,  and  the 
interest  admirably  sustained.  The  various 
dramatis  persona  are  drawn  with  a  keen  and  life¬ 
like  vigour.” — Standard. 

The  OUEEY  of  the  REGIMENT. 

By  KATHARINE  KING.  3  vols. 

“  A  charming,  fresh,  cheery  novel,”— Spectator. 

ASTON  RIYAL.  By  the  Author  of 

t  Cm  Of  ▲  w*B  *  ^  yaIa 

"  A  book  that  is  delightful  to  read.”— Poet. 

LIL.  By  Jean  Middlemass.  3  vols. 

[May  24. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  AGE. 

This  day,  8vo,  12s., 

A  SECOND  SERIES  of  ESSAYS 

on  the  PRINCIPLES  and  PRESENT 
POSITION  of  the  ANGLICAN  CHURCH. 
By  Various  Writers.  Edited  by  ARCHIBALD 
WEIR,  D.C.L.,  and  W.  D.  MACLAGAN,  M.A. 

,  CONTENTS : 

The  Church  and  Pauperism.  Earl  Nelson. 
Characteristics  of  the  American  Church.  Bishop 
of  Western  New  York. 

The  Church  and  Science.  Rev.  Prebendary 
W.  R.  Clark. 

Systems  of  Ecclesiastical  Law.  Isambard  Bronel, 
D.C.L. 

Present  and  Future  Relations  of  the  Church  to 
National  Education.  Canon  J,  P.  Norris. 
The  Church  and  the  Universities.  John  G. 
Talbot,  M.P. 

Toleration.  Rev.  B.  Morgan  Cowle. 

Present  Aspect  of  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church' 
towards  the  Churches  of  the  Anglican  Com¬ 
munion.  Rev.  Geo.  Williams. 

Difficulties  of  a  Disestablished  Church.  Dean  of 
Cashel. 

The  Christian  Tradition.  Rev.  Pr  Irons. 

Dc^ma,  Considered  in  some  of  its  Relations. 
Rev.  Dr  Weir. 

Parochial  Councils.  Archdeacon  F.  R.  Chapman. 

Also.  Second  Edition,  Svo,  14s., 

The  CHUIiCH  and  the  AGE.  First 

Scries. 

_ .JOHN  MITRRAY,  Albemarle  street. 

Second  Edition.  8vo,  cloth  5s^ 

the  PRESERVATION  of 

V  /  HEALTH  ;  or.  Essays  explanatory  of  the 
Principles  to  be  adopted  by  those  who  aesire  to 
avoid  disease.  By  THOMAS  INMAN,  M.D. 
Lend.,  Physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Liver¬ 
pool,  Ac, 

“These  Essays  are  so  well  written  as  to  be 
thoroughly  readable  and  even  amusing,  while  they 
contain  most  judicious  and  sensible  advice.” — 
Guardian. 

“  It  is  certainly  not  a  work  for  family  readinu, 
although  it  deals  with  family  subjects.  .  .  It 
deals  with  subjects  very  important  for  men  and 
women  to  know.”— Athenaeum. 

By  the  same  Author,  Svo,  cloth,  78.  6d., 

The  RESTORATION  of  HEALTH; 

being  Essays  on  the  Principles  unon  which  the 
treatment  of  many  diseases  is  to  be  conducted. 
“Dr  Inman,  whose  medical  th(H)ry  may  be 
described  as  mainly  orthodox,  with  an  Inclination 
to  electicism,  writes  on  the  subjects  of  his  profea 
sion  for  general  readers,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  does 
it  very  wclL  .  .  .  Candid,  sensible,  lucid.” — 
Spectator. 

London 


HEALTH,  STRENGTH,  AND  VIGOUR* 
PvR  PARIS’S  NERVOUS  RESTO- 

L/  RATIVE  LOZENGES  are  highly  recom- 

_ _ _  : _ : _  1  physical  force. 

hey  po^ss  such  highly  reanimating  properties 


mended  for  the  loss  of  nervous  and 

Th6V  D088CS8  _  _  _  , 

that  they  will  be  found  "to  be  a  most  invaluable 
remedy  in  all  cases  of  debility,  nervousness, 
depression  of  spirits,  and  premature  exhaustion, 
resulting  from  over-taxed  or  abused  enerries 
whether  of  body  or  mind,  restoring  health, 
strength,  and  vigour  in  a  few  weeks.  Sold  in 
boxes  at  Is.  6d.,  or  four  boxes  in  one  for  158. ;  bv 
post.  is.  8d.  and  Ids.  4d, ;  and  may  be  had  of  all 
chemists,  and  the  sole  agents,  Mr  E.  CLEAVER, 
63  Oxford  street,  and  ALVNN  and  CO.,  .‘19  Com- 
hlU,  London.  _ 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

SXSEI.  PEIN'B. 

Sold  by  all  Dealers  thronghont  the  World. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL'S 

NEW  BOOKS. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S 

•  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI- 
MKNTS, 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
'listinguished  by  their  name,  are  oom- 
pelleu  to  caution  the  public  against  t lie  inferior 
preparatiuns  wltich  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
clow  iinitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore  street,  Cavendish 
square  (late  6  Edwards  street,  Portuian  square). 


STRUGGLES  and  EXPERIENCES  of 

a  NEUTRAL  VOLUNTEER.  By  JOHN 
'  FURLEY.  In  Two  Volumes. 

[Nearly  ready. 

THIRTY  YEARS  in  the  HAREM ;  or. 

Life  in  Turkey.  By  Madame  KIBRIZLI 
MEHEMET  PASHA.  Demy  8vo. 

[Next  week. 

CONCERNING  JOHN’S  INDIAN 

AFFAIRS.  By  ROBERT  II.  ELLIOT. 
Demy  Sva  [Nearly  ready. 

The  ELEVENTH  EDITION  of 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES 
DICKENS. 

BY  JOHN  FORSTER. 

Vol.  1.  1812— 1M2. 

Demy  8ro,  with  Portraits  and  other  lUastra- 
tions,  price  128. 

The  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  from 

ia30.  By  WILLIAM  NA8.SAU  MOLES- 
WOBTH.  Vol.  II.  Demy  8vo,  price  158. 

(Now  ready. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  IMocadilly. 


LIARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. 

na.4t  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 
to  observe  that  each  Bottle. 
LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
uoti  used  so  many  years,  signed 


Elizabeth  Lazenby. 


v.\.Ml’TON’S  PII.I.  nu'  HK-VLTH. 

Medicine  is 
le  most  effective  remedy  for  indigestion, 
complaints,  loss  of  appetite, 
’**■^3,  spasms,  and  all  disorders 
■  I ;  or,  where  an  occa- 
[  can  be  better 

.these  Pills  are  truly  excellent, 
voi.»  the  distressing  head- 

is  J  P’‘^'^alent  with  tlie  sex,  depression 
I  sight,  nervous  affections. 

fi.'.  Ki’ - aallowness  of  the  skin,  and 

bloom  to  the  complexion. 
*“[®“8b^any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
-  ""  ^  L‘ ..  per  box. 

GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC 


I  Rib  excellent  Family 

buioul"?  '-lectlve  r-—- 

^W8ine»,  )^ddin«.8,  l  _ 

»lomacli  and  bowels;  o.  « 
**  required,  nothiug 

For  FEMALES 
removing  all 
ache  so  rcr~ 

dulness  of  sigl 

Obtained 

'«odor.  is.  i4d.~Sud  2sf  Qd" 

^AIR’S 


n.  K.  LEWIS,  136  Gower  street 


New  Novel,  by.  the  Author  of  *  Annals  of  an 
Eventful  Lifa’ 

THREE  TO  ONE ;  or,  Some  Passages 

out  of  the  Life  of  Amicia.  Lady  Sweetapple. 
By  GEORGE  WEBB  DASKNT,  D.C.L., 
Author  of  ’Annals  of  an  Eventful  Life.* 
3  vols. 

CLOTH  OF  FRIEZE.  By  Lady 

WOOD.  3  vols. 

ETHEL  MILDMAY’S  FOLLIES.  By 

the  Author  of  ‘  Petite’s  Romance.'  3  vols. 

BROKEN  TOYS.  By  Mrs  Steele. 

3  vols. 

A  OAST  of  the  DICE.  By  Julian 

WALTERS.  1  voL 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  183  Piccadilly. 


OLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and 

PILLS 


_  Indisputable  Remedies  — 

In  the  use  of  these  medicaments  there  need  be 
no  hesitation  or  doubt  of  their  cooling,  healing, 
and  purifying  properties.  The  Ointment  stands 
unrivallea  for  tne  facility  it  displays  in  relieving, 
healing,  and  thoroughly  curing  tlie  most  in¬ 
veterate  sores  and  ulcers,  and  in  the  cases  of  bad 
legs  and  bad  breasts  they  act  as  a  charm.  The 
Pills  are  the  most  effectual  remedies  ever  dis¬ 
covered  for  the  cure  of  liver  complaints,  diseases 
most  disastrous  in  their  effects,  deranging  all  the 
proper  functions  of  the  organs  infected,  inducing 
restlessness,  weariness,  melancholy,  inability  to 
sleep,  and  pain  in  the  side,  until  the  whole  system 
is  exhausted.  These  wonderful  Pills,  if  taken 
according  to  the  printed  directions  aocompanying 
each  box,  strike  at  the  root  of  the  malady,  stimu¬ 
late  the  stomach  and  liver  into  a  healtliy  action, 
and  effect  a  complete  cure. 


'■'Miviv  .  - -..wPILLS* 

A  benefits 

conferred  unnn  m^em  cliemistry  has 

twenty  ‘lu***”^  the  first 

‘cure  fbr  thP  present  century,  to  speak  of 
but  now  the  ^o^sidereil  a  romance ; 

from  pergonn  i/****^^’  unsolicited  testimonials 

public 

l*nt  dlg<K  3  ‘be  most  impor- 

ThegTpniJtl  ‘be  present  age . 

Hucnient  durimrVlIir-”*^  restraint  of  diet  or  con¬ 
sent  the  diseasc^nfir'LV*®’  certain  to  pre- 

.  ObtHined^t«“**?‘=‘‘big  any  vital  part. 

'^cudor.  ig  ji(i  ^b .  .“uy  .Gneiiiist  or  Medicine 
*»•  tin.  and  2$.  9d.  per  box. 
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NEW  WORKS. 


The  LIFE  and  TIMES  of  SIXTUS  the  FIFTH.  By  ESSE  and  POSSE;  a  Comparison  of  Divine  u.  . 

Baron  HUBKEB.  Translated  from  the  Original  French,  with  the  Laws  and  Powers,  as  severally  indicated  in  °  “Vernal 

Author’s  sanction,  bj  HUBERT  E.  H.  JERNINGHAM.  2  rols..  By  HENRY  THOMAS  BRaITHWA^E  W 

8to,  price  24s.  nHoj.  io«  fut  .  ’  Post«»A 


price  lOs.  6d. 


price  15s. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  PAST  LIFE.  By  Sir  Henry 

HOLLAND,  Bart.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Ac.,  Physielan-in-Ordinary  to  the 
Queen.  Third  Edition.  Post  Svo,  price  lOs.  6d. 

MEMOIR  and  CORRESPONDENCE  relatine  to 

POLITICAL  OCCURRENCES  in  JUNE  and  JULY,  18J4.  By 
the  Riaht  Hon.  E.  J.  LITTLETON,  First  Lord  Hatherton.  Edited 
from  the  Original  HS8.  by  HENRY  REEVE.  8vo,  price  7s.  6d. 

POEMS  by  V.  Author  of  ‘  Paul  Ferrol/  including  the 

IX.  Poems.  Fcap.  8to,  price  3s.  6d. 

DELHI;  and  other  Poems.  By  Charles  Arthur 

KELLY,  M.  A.,  Bengal  Civil  Service.  New  Edition,  enlarged.  Crown 
8vo,  price  4s. 

YARNDALE;  an  Unsensational  Tale.  3  vols.,  post 

8vo,  price  21s.  [In  a  few  days. 

STRANGE  FOLK;  a  Novel.  From  the  German  of 

•  HERMANN  OELSCHLAOER.  Translated  by  Lieutenant*CoIonel 
F.  GRANT.  2  vols.,  post  8vo,  price  14s. 

The  ODES  and  EPODES  of  HORACE ;  a  Metrical 

Translation  into  Eimlish,  with  Introduction  and  Commentaries.  By 
Lord  LYTTON.  With  Latin  Text.  New  Edition.  Post  8yo,  price 
10s.  fld. 


MENTAL  and  MORAL  SCIENCE ;  a  Compendium 

of  Psychology  and  Ethics.  By  A.  BAIN,  LL.D.,  I^rofcssor  of  Logic 
in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Tliird  Edition,  crown  8vo.  price 
10s.  6d. 


Fart  I.  Mental  Science :  Psychology  and  History  of  Philoaophy.  Price 
Os.  Od. 

Fart  II.  Moral  Science :  Ethical  Theory  and  Ethical  System.  Price 
4s.  6d. 


A  BUDGET  of  PARADOXES. 


AnoosTus 


DE  MORGAN,  F.R.A.S.  Reprinted,  with  the  Author’s  Additions, 
flrom  the  *  Athensum  ’  Journal.  8vo,  price  15s.  [Nearly  ready. 


MANKIND,  their  ORIGIN  and  DESTINY.  Rr  « 

M.A.  of  Ball.  Coll.,  Oxon.  Containing  a  New  and  Litemi  rl  i 
tion  of  the  First  Three  Chapters  of  Genesis;  a  Critical 
oltheHr.t  Two  Gwpel.,  .n  KxpUM.loS’of  th.  ApoLi^"*?2 
the  Origin  and  Secret  Meaning  of  the  My  thologicals^d^ 
Teaching  of  the  Ancients.  With  Illustrations,  31?  6d  ^ 

Mrs  MARCET’S  CONVERSATION.^  on  NATORAT 

PHILOSOPHY.  Revised  and  edited  bv  FRANCIS  MARrpr 
F.R.S.,  and  augmented  by  Two  additional  Conversations  on  SnStim 
Ana^sls  and  ^olar  Chemistry.  Crown  8\o,  with  35  PUtwof 

GANOT’S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  for  GENERAL 

READERS  and  Young  Persons;  Translated,  with  the  Author's  ssnr 
tion,  by  Dr  E.  ATKI  jfsoN,  Staff  College.  6rown  8to,  with  Fr«Sl* 
piece  and  401  Woodcuts,  price  78.  Od. 

ESSAYS  on  ASTRONOMY.  By  Richard  A.  Proctor, 

B.A.,  Cantab,  Hon.  See.  B.A.S.  With  *10  Plates  and  21  Wojj 
Engravings.  8vo,  price  12s. 

The  SUN ;  Ruler,  Fire,  Light,  and  Life  of  the  Plane¬ 
tary  System.  By  R.  A.  PROCTOR,  B-A.,  Cantab,  Hon.  See.  R.A.S. 
.*^econd  Edition,  revised ;  with  10  Plates  (7  ooloared)and  106WooJcuu 
and  Diagrams.  Crown  Svo,  price  Us. 

AIR  and  RAIN ;  the  Beginnings  of  a  Chemical 

Climatology.  By  R.  ANGUS  SMITH,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.C.3.,  4c. 
With  8  \ 


►logy.  By  R.  ANGUS  SS 
Woodcuts.  8yo,  price  21s. 


a  Chemical 
R.S.,  F.C.3.,  4c. 


A  MANUAL  of  CHEMICAL  PHYSIOLOGY, 

including  its  Points  of  Contact  with  Pathology.  By  J.  L.  W. 
THUDICHUM,  »I.D.  8vo,  with  Woodcuts,  price  7s.  fld. 

SHAKESPEARE’S  WINTER’S  TALE  and  ROMEO 

and  JULIET.  With  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes  and  other  Aids 
for  Students  by  the  Key.  JOHN  HUNTER,  M..4.  Etch  Plat 
price  Is. 


London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER,  and  DYER; 
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The  Rev.  CANON  BIRKS,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

The  EXODUS  ^liRAEL;  ita  Diffi¬ 
culties  Examined,  and  its  Truth  Confirmed ; 
with  a  Reply  to  Recent  Objections.  8ro  edi* 
tion,  78.,  cloth  boards  ;  Os.,  half-bound.  13mo 
•diUon,  as.  rxl.,  eluth  boards. 

PALEY’S  EVIDENCES  of  CHRISTI¬ 
ANITY.  Introduction.  Notes,  and  Supple*  I 
ment,  by  Professor  BIRKS.  i2mo.  38.,  cloth 
board a 

TheBIBLE  and  MODERN  THOUGHT. 

With  Appendix.  8to edition,  78.,  cloth  boards; 
Os.,  half-bound.  12mo  edition,  4s.,  cloth  boards. 

PALEY’S  HOR^  PAULlNiE.  With 

Notes  and  a  Supplementary  Treatise  entitled 
“Horse  Apostolic*, ’’ by  lYofessor  BIRKS. 
W’ith  Map.  I’inio.  3s.,  boards. 

RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY,  66  Pater¬ 
noster  row,  and  164  Piccadilly. 

Just  published,  in  Svo,  price  Sixpence, 

PUBLIC  POLICY,  PERSONAL 

FEELING,  and  the  TREATY  of  WASH¬ 
INGTON. 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO., 
I’atem osier  row^ _ 

A  new  and  improved  Edition,  illustrated  with 
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